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Hotes. 


= THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ RICKETS.” 

etymological dictionaries tell us that this 
derived from the Gr. rachitis, spinal dis- 
oh is unlikely on the face of it, and de- 
Mbly wrong. ‘The converse is the case; the 
LU rachitis, never heard of till 1650, 
by the inventor of it from the English 
The story is so well summed up in Rees’s 
1819, vol. xxx. that the simplest 

to reproduce that summary :— 


fim and etymology of this word are equally 
t has occurred in this, as in other instances, 
Vulgar had recognized and given a name to the 
6 medical men had diecriminated its nature. 
first account of the diseace is that of Dr. Glisson, 
inthe year 1650. In this treatise we are in- 
the rickets had been first noticed in the 
Mes of Dorset and Somerset about thirty years before, 
$B Was vulgarly known by this name......Its first ap- 
#48 cause of death, in the bills of mortality in 
Was in the _ 1634, when the total number of 
this head was only 19; but an extraor- 
soon teok place. For, in 1649, the deaths 
amounted to 190, in 1650, to 260, &c 
of accommodating a classical name both /o 
@ppellation and to the symptoms of the disease, 
the term rachitis, i.e. spinal disease, 
Curvature of the spine which ensues is one of 
Prominent symptons. 


»| 


7 





This appellation was 
{ 


adopted Ly the nosologists, and all subsequent writers, who 
have used a Latin nomenclature.—See Glisson, De Rachi- 
tide, cap. i.” 

I cannot see Glisson, de Rachitide, because I 
cannot find a copy of it ; but there cannot be the 
least doubt as to the correctness of the above state- 
ment, thus made, at first hand, by the inventor of 
the word. Nor canI see the London bills of mor- 
tality for 1634, or 1649, or 1650, so as to be quite 
sure that rickets appeared in print before rachitis 
did. Still, in 1662, we find fine old Thomas Fuller 
writing as follows :—“ Cavil 7. Hospitals generally 
have the rickets, &c. Answer. Surely there is some 
other cure for a ricketish body than to kill it” 
(Worthies of England, cap. 11; reprinted 1840, 
vol. i. p. 47). We frequently speak of a rickety 
table, showing that ricket is a purely English word, 
well known to country folks ignorant of Greek ; 
and I therefore contend that to give the etymology 
of rickets from the Greek is quite a mistake. The 
etymology has been unknown till now, but it pre- 
sents no difficulty. Rickety means unsteady, 
vacillating, tottery, twisting about. It is derived 
from the verb rick, properly wrick, to twist, well 
known to any one who has ever “wricked his 
ancle.” The nasalised form of wrick is wring, as 
in “ to wring (twist) its head off.” The frequenta- 
tive of wrick is wriggle, weakened form of wrickle. 
Nor is wrick unknown to literature ; for in the 
celebrated story about St. Dunstan and his inqui- 
sitive friend, we ere told that, when the saint 
fairly seized the intruder’s nose with the red hot 
tongs, the victim, as was natural, “wricked here 
and there [twisted from side to side] and yelled, 
and hopped, and drew aback, and made a grisly 
noise” (Specimens of English, ed. Morris and 
Skeat, “ Life of St. Dunstan”). Compare Swedish 
vricka foten, to wrick one’s foot, formerly also 
vridka foten ; vrida, to wring, to twist, wrest ; 
vrist, the instep, corresponding to E. wrist; and 
so on; for the word is capable of much further 
illustration. Thus the country people who applied 
the name of rickets to a disease characterized by 
twisting of the limbs and general ricketiness of the 
body really did far better than the learned man 
who went to the Greek for a term which only 
applies to exaggerated instances of the disease, and 
denotes only one less usual phase of it. Had the 
doctor known Grimm’s law, he would have known 
that the Greek rachis answers to the English ridge, 
and rachitis could only be equivalent to ridgets, 
which gives no sense at all. But it was extremely 
honest of him to tell us all about it. 

Watrter W. SKEArT. 

Cambridge. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Macsetn,” V., iii. th S. i, 151).—The 
suggestions of Dr, Nicnotson are marked by a 


ie instinct 


combination of common sense and poet! 
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not often found in these days of would-be emen- 
dators. It is therefore with much diffidence that 
I submit an alternative reading in explanation of 
the “purgative drug” Cyme. Of all cathartics 
known to apothecaries of old, scammony was one 
of the most popular. “John French, Dr. in 
Physick,” in a treatise published in 1664, thus 
extols a tincture of which scammony, dissolved in 
spirit of wine, is the base :— 

“This tincture is so pleasant, so gentle, so noble, a 
purgative, that there is scarce the like in the world, for 
it purgeth without any offence, is taken without any 
nauseating, and purgeth all manner of humours, espe- 
cially choler, and melancholy, and is very cordial.” 

Now the French scammony is prepared from 
the juice of Cynanchum Monspeliacum, a plant of 
the natural order Asclepiadacew, and is not so 
mild in its action as the much-vaunted preparation 
described above, being a violent purgative, almost 
drastic enough “to scoure these English hence.” 
Granted the various transmutations, such as Dr. 
Nicnotson thinks reasonable, in the progress from 
Canina Brassica to Cyme, there may be something 
to be said for a corrupted abbreviation of Cynan- 
chum, particularly if it can be shown that this 
form of scammony was used in Elizabethan times. 
W. Wuiston. 

“ 


‘ ’ 


Tue Piay vron “ you” anp “HEWS” IN THE 
SonNETS, AND ITS RELATION TO THE HERBERTS.— 
It is surely permissible to believe that Shake- 
speare may have intended some punning allusion 
to “ Hugh” or “ Hughes” in the well-known pas- 
sages of the Sonnets, without also accepting the 
perfectly gratuitous assumption that some for- 
gotten Hughes was the subject of the mysterious 
dedication. I do not remember to have seen it 
pointed out that the favourite W. H. (William 
Herbert) was, by right of his grandmother, Lord 
FitzHugh. Although usually merged in the higher 
dignity, the title frequently occurs in contemporary 
notices, as in Gervase Markham’s Book of Honour, 
Lond., 1625, where he is styled “ Lord Herbert of 
Cardiffe, FitzHugh, Marmion, and Saint Quin- 
taine.” It might be urged, with some show of 
plausibility, that the kind of semi-incognito which 
the use of this name would imply was not unlikely 
to have characterized the intercourse disclosed in 
these poems. But the name in both forms was so 
common in Wales that we might fuirly expect to 
find it amongst the Pembroke clientéle. Any way, 
there was Hugh Sanford, one of the best-known 
literary Hughs of the day, who was Herbert’s 
tutcr, and domiciled for the greatest portion of his 
life at Wilton. The adoption, therefore, of a 
name derived from a second title seems not un- 
likely. C. Ettiot Browne. 


FUNERAL ECCENTRICITIES. 
Allied to “ 
directions which eccentric individuals have given | kcted to perform his orders, On the other 


curious epitaphs” are the whimsical 





——__ 
regarding the observance of their funeral 
quies, and among these one of the most CUrioay 
is the following account—taken from g conten. 
porary periodical—of the funeral of an 
gentleman, in 1733, an ardent admirer of 
“the genial pagan,” as Mr. Theodore 
fondly terms him, “ whose warm heart and Urbane 
nature are instinctively felt by his readers, aaj 
draw them to him as a friend” :— 

“ Whittlesea, May 7, 1733.—Last nigl . 
here Mr. John Underwood, of Nesdagten. tet 
brought to the grave at five, and as soon as the bul 
service was over an arch was turned over the coffin, ix 
which was placed over his breast a small piece of whip 
marble with this inscription :— 

* Non omnis moriar. J. Underwood, 1733’ 

“ When the grave was filled up, and the turf leid dom, 
the six gentlemen who followed him to the grave my 
the last stanza of the 20th Ode of the Second Bookd 
Horace. Everything was done according to his desin 
no bell was tolled; no one was invited but the six gentle 
men ; and no relation followed his corpse. The cof 
was painted green, according to his direction; and by 
was laid in it with his clothes on. Under his head wy 
placed a Sanadon’s Horace; at his feet Bentley's Mil 
ton; in his right hand a small Greek Testament, wid 
this inscription in gold letters :— 

‘Ei py iv rp Zravp¢. J. UV 
In his left hand a little edition of Horace, with this» 
scription :— 
* Musis Amicus. J. U.’ 
And Bentley's Horace was placed under his back. 

** After the ceremony was over, they went back tobi 
house, where his sister had provided a very 
supper. The cloth being taken away, the gentlema 
sang th> 31st Ode of the First Book of Horace, dranks 
chearful glass, and went home about eight. 

“ He left near six thousand pounds to his sister, ua 
condition of observing this his will. He ordered bert 
give each of the gentl2men ten guineas, and desired tht 
they should not come in black clothes. Then follow! 
a direction for his burial, as above; and the will ak 
thus: ‘I would have them take a chearful glam, mi 
think no more of John Underwood.’” 

Probably the genial Mr. Underwood is quit 
“ unknown to fame,” and thus escaped honounbl 
mention by Mr. Theodore Martin among the cle 
brated moderns who were admirers of Horace (st 
the charming introduction to his volume @ 
Horace, in Messrs. Blackwood’s “Ancient Clasis 
for English Readers”); but the same reason dos 
not apply to Sir William Jones, whom he a 
omits to notice in this connexion. It is related 
of that illustrious Orientalist that “he almp 
carried a copy of Horace in his pocket ; and evel 
ordered by his will that it should be buried wi 
him in his coffin, which order was punctally 
obeyed.” 

I take the following account of another “chet 
ful” funeral from an old commonplace book :— 

“« Ludovick Cortusius, an eminent lawyer, who died 
Padua on the 15th of July, 1518, when upon his ; 
bed forbade his relations to shed tears at his fue 
and even put his heir under a heavy penalty if be nes 
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a 
gered musicians, singers, pipers, fiddlers, of all kinds, 


| sand of the widy, and, when the men of Tasm were 
fully employed in eating, should draw the weapons 
from their hiding-places and slaughter their foes. 
The plot was completely successful, and only one 
man of the doomed tribe, Riyadh, the son of Marrah, 
managed to escape. He fled to his overlord, 
Hassiin, the son of As’ad Tobba’, and besought him 
to take vengeance for the treachery of Jadis. The 
king grew wroth on hearing the tale, and at once 
consented to lead his army, which was in readiness 
for an expedition to el-’Iraq, against the tribe. 
tiydh then told him thatamongst the womenof Jadis 


jo sapply the place of mourners, and directed that fifty | 
of them should walk before his corpse with the clergy- 
pen, playing upon their several instruments, For this 
grrice be ordered each of them half a ducat. He like- 
vie appointed twelve maids in green habits to carry 
iis corpse to the church of St. Sophia, where he was 
boried, and that they too, as they went along, should | 
‘ng gloud; having each of them, as a recompense, a | 
e sum of money allotted for a marriage portion. | 
All the clergy of Padua marched before in Jong proces- | 
gon, together with all the monks of the convent, except 
those wearing black habits, whom he expressly excluded 
his will, lest the blackness of their hcods should 
throw a gloom upon the cheerfulness of the procession.” | 


Perhaps other correspondents of “N. & Q.”| 
vill furnish equally curious instances of “ cheerful 
funerals.” W. A. CrLovusrtoy. 


, 


THE LEGEND OF ZARQA. 

Some months ago* I made a reference to the 
sory of the Arabian heroine Zarqa (Glaucopis), 
and it has since occurred to me that there are some 
pints in connexion with the legend which may 
render it interesting to English readers. I have, 
therefore, abridged the following narrative from two 
inedited MSS. in my possession, the Tijdn fi 
Multk of Ibn Hishim, and the commentaries to 
the Kasidet el-Himyariyyah of Neshwan ibn 
Svid. The original authority for the story as 
detailed in these histories is 'Obaid ibn Shariyyah, 
who was born before the death of the Prophet. 

In very early times the two tribes of Tasm and 
Jadis were united under the chieftainship of King 
‘Amlaq, or Imliq, who owed feudal allegiance him- 
self to the great King of Himyar, Hassan, the son 
of Asad Tobba’ El-Kamil. ’Amliq, who was a 
member of the Tasm tribe, was accustomed to 
exercise the droit de seigneur cn all the newly 
wedded virgins of Jadis, At length the turn 
arrived of a high-born damsel of the tribe named 
‘Ofsirah, daughter of ’A ffir and sister of El- Aswad. 
As soon as the sacrifice was completed, she rushed 
forth from the king’s presence, and, with gar- 
ments rent and hair dishevelled, adjured her 
tribesmen to take vengeance. The tribe, moved 
by her eloquent appeal, determined to submit to 
Amlaq’s tryanny no longer, but as they were not 
powerful enough to effect the destruction of 
Tum by open means, they were compelled 
{0 compass it by stratagem, and left El-Aswad, 
the brother of "Ofairah, to take the necessary 
Meps to secure the end they had in view. EI- 
= thereupon presented himself before ’Amlaq, 

begged the chief to honour with his presence 
aad that of his tribe a great feast which he was about 
give in the valley of El-Yemimeh. The king 
demurred at first, but presently consented. 
Aswad hastened back to his tribe, and gave orders 
thatevery man should conceal his sword in the 


* Bee “N. & Q,’ 5 S, xi, 498. 


EL- | 


| there was one named Zarqa, whose sight was so 


| powerful that she could see at a distance of three 
days’ journey, and he advised the king to take 
precautions to conceal the march of his army, lest 
the enemy should take to flight. Hassin there- 
upon ordered that every soldier should take the 
branch of a tree and should conceal his person with 
it. But, as they marched on, the sharp eyes of 
Zarqa detected a man who had stepped aside from 
the rest, in order to mend his shoe, and she cried 
with a loud voice. Her tribe said, ‘‘ What seest 
thou?” and she answered, “I see a tree, and be- 
hind it a human being”; and they laughed and 
said, “ What else seest thou?” and she answered, 
“T see the tree advancing upon us, and it is 
Himyar.” And they kept on deriding her, and 
telling her she was bewildered in her wits, until 
the troops attacked them, and they were all slain. 
Then Hassin ordered Zarqa to be brought before 
him, and on her arrival he questioned her as to the 
secret of her sight. She replied that it was due 
to the ore of antimony, which she reduced to 
powder and applied to her eyes as a collyrium 
every night. The king ordered her eyes to be 
examined, and there were found beneath the pupils 
ducts or arteries, which had become black through 
the excessive use of kohl. 

Ido not know if the legend of Birnam Wood 
and Dunsinane has ever been traced to its origin, 
but it is clear that the foregoing story furnishes x 
link in the chain of descent which is at least as 
old as the time of the prophet Mohammed. 

W. F. Primpeavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 





FoLK-LORE.— 

“Some men had leuer for to mete with a froule or 
a frogge in the waye than to mect with a knyglt or 
a squyre, or with ony man of relygyon or of holy churche 
for than they saye and byleue that they shall haue golde.” 

Dives et Pauper, 1 Comm., ch. xlvi. 

“ Some bileue that yf the kyte or the puttoke fly ouer 
the waye afore them that they sholde fare well that 
| daye.””"—Jbid. 

«Some wyll haue no men of holy chirche and namely 

4 men of relygyon with them on huntynge for theyr heleue 
is also that they sholde spede the worse bycause of theyr 
companye.”—Jbid, 

| “ Huntynge with horne and with houndes and with 
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grete noyse is forbidden to men of holy chirche. Some 
whan they go on huntynge or passe by the waye yf they 
mete with a man of holy chirche or of relygyon and 
namely with a frere they wyl leue hym on theyr lyfte 
honde for by that they wene to spede the better and the 
worse yf they leue hym on theyr ryght honde,’’—Ch. 1. 

“ Pallynge of soote in houses is token of rayne soone 

comynge 

Swetynge of water on the stoones is a token of rayne 

Smoke in houses when it passeth not redely out is token 

of rayne 

The blew glowynge of the fyre is a token of the froste 

The broughe or cercle about the candell lyght is token 

of rayne.” Ch. xxvii. 

“Comonly Wonders falle more ayenst wo than ayenst 
welthe as cometes and sterres brennyng castelles in the 
ayre, eclypses of the sonne and mone ayenst kynde men 
in the ayre armed or fyghtynge the raynebowe tourned 
up so downe......that wonderfull sterre and comete whiche 
appered upon this lande the yere of our Lorde moccctr 
from the feste of the Epyphanye tylle two wekes after 
Kester that was in the myddell of Aprelle.”—Ch, xxix. 

“To hele mannes woundes whyle they be fresh and 
clene blacke wulle and oyle ben full medycynable without 
any charm.”—Ch, xxxix. 

“ Moche people hadde leuer to dreme of the fende than 
of God or of His moder Marye for as they saye when 
they dreme of the fende they fare ‘well in the day fol- 
lowynge but whan they dreme of God or of Our Lady 
they fare euyll afterwarde.”—Ch. xlv. 

“ All that take hede of dysmale dayes or use nyce ob- 
servaunces in the newe mone or in the newe yere as 
settynge of mete or of drynke by nyght on the benche 
for to fede Allholde or gobelyn, Ledynge of the ploughe 
aboute the fyre as for good begynnyng of the yere; 
Ayvynacyons by chyterynge of byrdes or by fleynge of 
foules or to dyuyne a mannes liffe or dethe by nombres 
and by the spere of Pictagoras or by songuary or somp- 
narye the booke of dremes or by the booke that is called 
the appostles lottes or use ony charges in gaderynge of 
herbes or in hangynge of scrowes about man or woman 
or chylde or beeste for ony sekenesse with ony serypture 
or fygures and caractes."”—Ch. xxxiiij. 


Macxeyziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Fotk-Lore: BLack-EDGED Nore Paper (6% S. 
i. 55, 94).—I should have mentioned (ante, p. 55) 
that this was told me by an Irish lady. I do not 
know of any similar belief in Scotland. The feel- 
ing here has rather been that everything should be 
kept ready for a death. To make her shroud and 
that of her husband was the first work of a young 
Scotch bride in the beginning of this century. “I 
can well remember,” says Mr. Napier, “the time 
when in my father’s house these things were spread 
out to air before the fire. This was done periodic- 
ally, and these were days when mirth was banished 
from the household and everything was done in 
a solemn mood. The day was kept as a Sabbath” 
(West of Scotland Folk-lore, p. 55). 

Wituram Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Though Mr. Henderson does not strengthen the 
impression by anything he says in Folk-lore in the 
Northern Counties, I seem to remember having 
been told by a Yorkshire woman that it is unlucky 





a 
to keep mourning garments after the term fy 
wearing them is over. A Cambridgeshire 
informs me that her mother enjoined herngy 
lay by some crape she was inclined to treasure, 
if she did she would “ never have no more Ik? 
The same deponent says an Irish lady, with why: 
she lived, burnt a quantity of black-edged pape 
which remained after some time of mourning} 
elapsed, rather than incur the risk of hoarding 
Such stationery being part of the “pomp gj 
circumstance” of modern grief-showing, is » 
doubt, to be sacrificed on the same principle ag thy 
clothes ; that being, I suppose, that a house mu 
be purged of every symbol of sorrow, lest lik 
should attract like. 

“Queen’s weather” has become almost as 

for haleyon days, and the people are probably be. 
ginning ‘to cherish a new superstition. §o 1} 
from reading in the letter of the London com. 
spondent of a country newspaper that when bis 
charwoman does have a holiday she likes to take 
it on a day when the Queen is going somewhen, 
because then the elements are most likely toh 
favourable to “ an outing.” Sr. Swrram, 


“Tue Hearse at Foneracs.”—The following 
extract from the Illustrated London News of Feb, 
7, 1880, may be worth preserving in the colams 
ef “N. & Q.” :— 

“We are indebted to a correspondent for a referencets 
Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary, which solves the 
perplexity expressed by us in our issue of last week, ia 
the article on this will [id est, the will of Sir Nichols 
Alwyn, 1505], as to the word ‘ herse’ in connexion with 
the business of a wax-chandler. We are told that th 
origin is the French ‘herce,’ a harrow, an implemet 
which in that country is made in a triangular form, mt 
square, as with us. Hence the name ‘herce,’ or ‘ herche; 
was given to a triangular framework of iron, used fr 
holding a number of candles at funerals and chur 
ceremonies. The quantity of candles being the grat 
distinction of the funeral, the name of the frame which 
bore them came to be used for the whole funeral obe- 
quies, or for the cenotaph at whose head the candleswer 
placed, and finally for the funeral carriage.” 

Sir Nicholas Alwyn appears to have been Lani 
Mayor of London in the fifteenth year of Henry 
VII. He is chiefly memorable on account of bi 
will, which is replete with instructions as tothe 
nature of his funeral, and the particular sums 
money which are to be spent on the several item 
That portion of the will which relates to the 
“herse,” runs as follows :—“I will that Joba 
Asshe, Wexchaundeler, shall make an honest herse 
for me, and to fynde thereto, at his cost, all the 
wex and werkmanship thereto belonging for the 
same charge, 10 marks.” This point seems t ® 
worth notice, for though the etymology of “heart 
may be known to a number of your readers, ther 
are possibly many persons to whom this notice may 
be interesting. Although I have hinted that Sir 
Nicholas was chiefly memorable on account of his 
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Cs 
ill, I must not omit to mention that he was a 
vorthy citizen, and filled the posts of alderman 
god sheriff with distinction. Lord Lytton intro- 
dqces him, in The Last of the Barons, both as the 
iver of Sybil and the sturdy fighting man who 
filed with his shaft “no less a person than the 
Dake of Exeter.” Ricnarp Epccumse. 
Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


Jane—Prof. Max Miiller, in his letter on “ Jade 
Tools,” published in The Times of Jan. 15, says:— 

“In Chinese we find from th> most ancient to the 
most recent times the recognized name for jade—viz., 
wor chid. It is mentioned as an article of tribute in 
prof, Legge’s translation of the Shii-king (Sucred Books 
of te Bast, vol. iii. p. 72), and it is curious to find in that, 
ws weare told, most ancient among ancient books, articles 
ach as “ gold, iron, silver, steel, copper, and flint stones 
tomake arrow-heads, all mentioned together as belong- 
ing to the same period, and all equally acceptable as 
tribute to the imperial court.” 


The following quotations from Mr. Giles’s trans- 
htion of the Liao-chai-chih-i (finished in 1679), 
of Pu Sung-ling, will illustrate the value set upon 
jode in the Celestial Empire :— 

“When the dinner was taken away, a course of rare 
fruits was put on the table, the names of all of which it 
would be impossible to mention. They were arranged in 
dishes of crystal and jade, the brilliancy of which lighted 
wp the surrounding furniture.”— Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio (1880), vol. i. p. 249. 

“Now Prince Wu had a favourite concubine, who was 
asilfal player on the guitar ; and the nuts of the in- 
¢trament she used were of warm jade, so that when 
played upon there was a general feeling of warmth 
throughout the room.”—Jbid., p. 347. 

“The astrologer made some very complimentary re- 
marks to Tséng, at which he fanned himself and smiled, 
taying, ‘Have I any chance of ever wearing the dragon 
robes, and the jade girdle?’ [that is, of rising to the 
highest offices of state ].”—JLid., p. 387. 

“Ina few minutes she cams back, and said the Queen 
requested him to walk in; and in he went, through a 
umber of doors, trembling all the time with fear, until 
he reached a hall, the screen before which was orna- 
mented with green jade and silver.”—ZJJid., vol. ii. p. 50. 

“Suddenly a girl’s head appeared through the opening 
with very pretty features and nicely dressed hair; and 

next moment an arm, as white as polished jade.” 
—lbid., p. 135, 

“While crossing the hills, he became very thirsty, and 
went intoa village to ask for a drink of water: but water 
there was worth its weight in jade, and no one would 
give him any.” —Jbid., p. 291. * 

“When the wine was nearly finished, he went to a 
box and took from it some wine-cups, and a large and 
beutiful jade tankard, into the latter of which he poured 
Ssingle cup of wine, and lo! it was filled to the brim. 

y then proceeded to help themselves from the tan- 

; but however much they took out, the contents 
never seemed to diminish.” —Jdid., pp. 313-14. 


Wittiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


ane Srorrevant, of Chr. Coll., Cambridge, 
A, 1593 (B.A. not recorded), seems to have 
teacher of varied acquirements. 





gives his Hebrew Dictionarie (Lond., 1602, 8vo.), 
and Treatise of New Metallic Inventions (Lond., 
1612, 4to.), and the Historical Society of Science 
(one of Mr. Halliwell’s creations), promised as 
No. 14 of its publications an account of his 
mechanical instrument “the Merva,” with other 
papers relating to him. I have— 

“‘ The | etymologist | of esops fables, | containing the 
| construing of his Latine | fables into English : | also 
| The Etymologist of Phzedrus | fables, containing the 

constru- | ing of Phzedrus (a new found yet | auncient 
Author) into | English verbatim. | Both very necessarie 
helps for young schollers,| Compiled by Simon Stvr- 
tevant.| [Emblem, a hand pointing upward to a star, 
with motto, “Devs imperat astris.”] London, | Printed 
by Richard Field for Robert Dexter, dwelling | at the 
Signe of the brazen Serpent in | Paules Church-yard. 
1602. | evm privilegio.” 

Very small 8vo. pp. 8 (unpaged) and 162. There 
is an interesting address “To the industrious and 
dis- | creet Schoolemaister,” running title “ To the 
reader,” which might well be reprinted in some 
library of schoolmasters. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


DEGENERATION oF Typre.—Lately reading a 
prospectus of “ Macmillan’s Copy-books” (I think 
it was), I noticed it stated as a recommendation 
that the copy slips are movable, so that the pupil 
can shift them each line, and so go on copying the 
original instead of his own copy of it, whereas, in 
ordinary copy books, he copies his own lines one 
after the other, making his defects worse each 
time, so that the bottom line is furthest from the 
original type. Now this is exactly what Mr. 
Evans has shown to have happened in the case of 
the encient British coinage, in the latest examples 
of which the Greek prototype can scarcely be 
recognized at all. We see the same in those sham 
Hebrew coins which are made for sale. - 

T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Pixcueeck.—The following note will be found 
at p. 201 of Dr. Percy’s newly published volume 
on the Metallurgy of Silver and Gold. The name 
is embalmed in the Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, but not the little glimpses of personal 
history :— 

“Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck was for some years a 
member of the Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers, 
and for more than a year before his death, which oc- 
curred in March, 1873, he was president of the society. 
He kept a toy-shop in Cockspur Street. The alloy which 
bears his name consists of about 75 per cent of copper 
and 25 per cent of zinc, and was used for watch cases 
and other articles.”—See Evans's Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits. 

J. 


Glasgow. 


Hoentine witn Lovis XV.—The reference to 
Allan Ramsay (ante, p. 152) reminds me that 


Watt | there are some scraps of curious information in his 
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letters. He describes a royal hun‘ at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1739, as follows :— 

“ Amongst the diversions at Fontainebleau, I was at 
one that is ushered in with a great deal of magnificence, 
viz., a hunting match, which the King very seldom misses 
aday. The rendezvous is at a fixed hour, in a large 
forest ; where it is surprising to see what a number of 
fine English hunting horses come bounding in. As soon 
as his Majesty, &c., arrive, the stag is unharboured ; the 
King, who is the best of horsemen, is always foremost in 
the chase. There is something very noble and delightful 
in the sight of two or three hundred horsemen streaming 
after him along the plain: no body is permitted to ride 
before him; and if it happens to be a wet day, he takes 
delight in riding slow, and in having every body soaked 
about him. His dogs are almost as sacred as his own 
person; for great precaution is taken, that no one ride 
amongst them ; and they are all marked with the sign of 
the Cross; an incitement, they imagine, to swiftness, as 
well as a defence from the head of a stag, or the tusk of 
a boar.” 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 

Parattet Passaces.—(1l.) Spenser, Colin 
Clouts come Home Againe :— 

“ Her name in every tree I will endosse, 

That as the trees do grow her name may grow.” 
Ovid, Heroides, v. 21-24 :— 
* Incise servant a te mea nomina fagi, 
Et legor (none, falce notata, tua: 
Et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina crescunt: 
Crescite, et in titulos surgite rite meos.” 
(2.) Spenser, Faerie Queene, i. 4:— 
** As when a ship, that flyes fayre under sayle, 
An hidden rocke escaped hath unwares 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile 
The marriner yet half amazed stares 
At perill past, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappie oversight.” 
Dante, Inferno, canto i, :— 
“E come quei, che con lena affannata 
Uscito fuor del pelago alla riva 
Si volge all’ acqua periglioga, e guata."” 
D. C. T. 
“ The beauties of Nature will be 
Beauties everlastingly.” 
Preface to English play (Zazu), Bell’s 
“ Brit. Theatre,” vol. iv. p. 12. 
Cf. Keats’s 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
GaMMA, 


Loypon Lire tx 1720.—An interesting MS., 
apparently compiled by a member of the Southwell 
family as a guide to the most eminent persons and 
to whatever was worthy of observation in the me- 
tropolis at this period, names the different diver- 
sions of the town, and the places where persons of 
most classes met. Under the heading “ Miscel- 
lanies,” agents are stated to be found at “ Old 
Man’s Coffee-house”; beaux-esprits at the “ Rain- 
bow”; the clergy at Child’s; chess players at 
Slaughter’s ; gamesters at White’s ; physicians at 
Tom’s; poets at Button’s; land officers at “ Young 
Man’s,” in the Tilt Yard; sea officers at Will's; 


es. 

stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s ; sharpers at fj 
lito’s ; and virtuosos at the “ Grecian,” ™ 
W.LRY, 


“Tue VICAR AND Moszs.”— Although I do ng 
know that many readers will care to leam yj, 
wrote this humorous but not too reverent balla 
I will transcribe a MS. note from an old copy of 
the words and music, of about the year Th, 
which tells us that it was “ By The Rey, Phanue 
Bacon, whose Father was Vicar of St. Lawnng 
Reading.” PB 


Famity or Dickens.—As I formerly lived for 
some years in the parish of Bobbington, Staffons. 
shire, I naturally take an interest in anything thet 
relates to it ; and I have also known the parish 
Churchill, Worcestershire, from my boyhood. Th 
following passage, on which I have just lighted 
in Mr. John Noake’s account of the parish of 
Churchill, has, therefore, great interest for me: 
it might also interest the readers of “N.&Q’ 
if there is any authority for his statement op. 
cerning our great novelist :— 

“ The Dickens family of Bobbington were lords of tha 
manor from 1432 to 1657, and it is said that from ths 
family Mr. Dickens, the author, is descended,”—Ranie 
in Worcestershire, iii. 251 (Longmans, 1854). 

Mr. John Forster is silent as to the ancestryd 
Charles Dickens. Curusert Bevr 


Movuntine oF AutocraPH Letrers,—A sul 
space is almost invariably left at the left-hand ele 
of each page of a letter for the purpose of fixing 
the sheet of paper firmly under the hand of th 
writer. Of late I have made use of this space, 
doubling the sheet at the commencement of my aute 
graph letters, and using it for the purpose of gum 
ming or pasting the letter on a page of my album 
None of the manuscript is thus lost sight of, ani 
each half of the letter is safely turned over ons 
firm and flat surface. M. D. K 


Tue Sutxy.—This was a two-wheeled vebick, 
drawn by one horse, much used by country medial 
practitioners some forty years ago. It deserves 
be added to the list of conveyances given som 
time back in “N. & Q.,” for the seat was oly 
broad enough for one person, and the driver 
thus spared the occasional trial to his tired horse dl 
giving a friendly lift to any chance pedestriana 
the road. M. D. EK 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring informatie 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix ther 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Brass 1 St. Parricr’s Catneprat, Doms 
—I should be very much obliged if any of your 
correspondents could lend me a good rub 
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the brass of Sir Edward Ffiton, Knt., who died in 
1579. There is a very long inscription, which T am 
saxious to print, and I wish to have it correct. 
Brery care would be taken of the rubbing, and it 
would be returned in a few days. 

J. Be EARWAKER, 

Withington, near Manchester. 

(Dr. Leeper, in his Historical Handbook to the 
Vonuments, &c., of St. Patrick, Dublin (Dublin, Hodges, 
1878), renders the name as we have above, and gives a 
copy of the inscription. ] 


A Danz’s Sxiy.—I have a strong impression 
that some years ago there was in one of the anti- 
quarian journals an account of a scientific exami- 
nation of a certain skin, said to have been that of a 
fayed Dane, which had afterwards been attached 
toadoor of Westminster Abbey. A reference to 
such will oblige the inquirer, who has referred 
already to the indexes of * N. & Q.” 

Puvuspos. 


Wornswortn’s “ Evea1ac STANZAS SUGGESTED 
sr a Picture oF Peet Caste In A Storm.”— 
The sixth stanza of this beautiful poem is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Thou should’st have seemed a treasure-house divine 

Of peaceful years, a chronicle of heaven ; 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 

The very sweetest had to thee been given.” 
This verse is omitted by Mr. Palgrave in his 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, and also by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in his recently published 
selections from Wordsworth in the ‘“ Golden 
Treasury Series.” Why is this? I find the stanza 
in both my editions of Wordsworth, one in six 
volumes, 1858, the other in one volume, edited by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, no date (why no date ?); 
and it is also in Archbishop Trench’s Household 
Book of English Poetry. I can only suppose that 
Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Arnold have taken their 
versions of the poem from an early edition, which 
perhaps did not contain this stanza. Is this likely 
tohave been the case? Was the stanza in ques- 
tion an afterthought of the poet ? 

JonATHAN Bovucuier. 


Macavtay axp tne “THREE HOLES IN THE 
Wall.”—In his speech on Parliamentary reform, 
Sept. 20, 1831, Macaulay says: “Tell the people 
that they are attacking you (the peers) in attacking 
the three holes in the wall, and that they shall 
never get rid of the three holes in the wall till 
they have got rid of you.” What was meant by 

the three holes in the wall ” ? 

. C. Derevinen 
ited = 


Instattatioy Mepat or Lorp CaMDEN, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 1835. 
—Obr. Leg., “Joannis Jeffreys‘Marchensis Cam- 
denensis,” In Hole I find, “ Camden, John Jeffries 





Pratt, 1** Mq™ Ld. Lieutenant. n. 1759, p. Oct. 8, 
1840.” Is this the same? Rev. Field, interior 
of senate house, with three statues—George I. 
and George II. Whose is the third statue? 
On tke right there is what looks like a billiard 
table with two balls. on it. What is it? In 
Haydn I find, “Cambridge— Chancellors. John, 
Marquis Camden, 1834.” The medal has 1835, 
on obverse under bust. It is in a case inscribed 
outside, “ Installation Medal.” 
W. SraveNHAGEN JONES. 

[The name should be written Jeffreys, and was borne 

by the firat marquis. | 


“ AzeitunaA.”—Will some correspondent of 


“N, & Q.” kindly let me know the meaning of 
this word, which appears in the Spanish proverb, 
“Una azeituna es de oro, la dos es de plata, la 
terzera es de plomo, la quarta es de hierro”? 

H. 


G. 


Rocer Bacoy.—Is anything known about the 
J g 
pedigree or family of Roger Bacon? 

Bata AND Wetts Diocesan REeEcGIsTERs.— 
Where are these and the administrations of the 
bishops’ courts, &c., preserved? They have not 
been sent to Somerset House. J. M. B. 


“THe DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS.”—What 
does this phrase mean, and what is its origin? 
E. Copnam BREWER. 
Lavant. 


“UNDER FLYING SEAL.”— What is the meaning 
of this expression? It is used in diplomatic cor- 
respondence. SIGILLUM. 


Ercuines sy Le Prince.—I should be glad 
of an explanation of Le Prince’s etching “ Lu 
Catastrophe.” Are Le Prince’s etchings of any 
value ? C. T 


ALEYN bE Sroxes, one of the executors of 
the will of Edward the Black Prince. Any in- 
formation concerning him will be gladly received 
direct by ARTHUR SCHOMBERG, 

Seend, Melksham, N. Wilts. 


“ THe SexaGENARIAN.”—Is there any difference 
between the first and second editions of (Beloe’s) 
Sexagenarian, besides the suppressicn of the post- 
script ? Is there a key to the initials and allusions 
in the work, or will any one have the goodness to 
supply one, chapter by chapter? Cur. W. 


“ Warer wire.”—In the life of Mrs. Cockburn 
(Songtresses of Scotland, by Tytler and Watson, i. 
168), she speaks of one of her maids as a “ water 


wife.” What office did she fill? W. M. M. 


PentTaconat Fonts.—It is said that they are 
very rare. Pugin, in his Present State of Eccles. 
Architec. in England, p. 67, says there is one at 
Hollington, Sussex. But inhabitants of the place 
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deny its existence. Can any body say whether it 

be or be not a fact, and whether there be other 

pentagonal fonts in England? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Tos, Paryr.—Upon what authority is the 
statement made that Thomas Paine on his death- 
bed said he would give worlds (if he had them) 
could he withdraw the publication of his Age of 
Reason ? Wm. Greey. 


TecunicaL Epvucation.—Can any one tell me 
of a handbook or any kind of a book on technical 
education, other than Cassell’s Educator? Also, 
will any one be so good as to mention the chief 
French technical schools ? E. 8. 


Tae News-BeEtL.—Poorgrass (a Wessex peasant) 
log.: “I’ve had the news-bell ringing in my left 
ear quite bad enough for a murder, and I’ve seed 
a magpie all alone” (Hardy, Far from the Madding 
Crowd, p. 68). What is the news-bell? Is it a 
singing in the ears ? A. L. Marzew. 

Oxford. 


Natuaniet Jerrrizs, M.P. ror Coventry.— 
Was his Review of the Conduct of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, second edition, London, sup- 
pressed, and is it scarce? Ratpn N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


Irish Surnames.—In 1465 an Act was passed, 
at a Parliament held at Trim (5 Ed. IV. cap. 3) 
commanding all the inhabitants of the counties of 
Dublin, Myeth [Meath], Vriell [Oriel], and Kil- 
dare, under very heavy penalties, to be clothed like 
Englishmen, to shave off their beards on the upper 
lip, to take oaths as liege men of the king, and to 
take English surnames. The Act specifies that such 
names are to be “ of one towne, as Sutton, Chester, 
Trym, Skryne, Corke, Kinsale ; or colour, as White, 
Blacke, Browne ; or arte or science, as Smith or 
Carpenter ; or office, as Cooke, Butler,” and that 
he and his issue shall use this name. By an Act 
passed the same year it was enacted that any one 
might kill any “robber,” that is, any one either not 
having a faithful good name himself or accompanied 
by one of that description, and might claim ten 
pounds on production of such robber’s head. It is 
to be presumed that a large number of the inhabi- 
tants forthwith came to the lieutenants, clothed 
and shaved, and willing to take an oath and a 
name. Was there any public registry of these 
names, or does any record of those taken exist ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


GRAVESTONES FACING Nortn anp Sovrn.— 
In some old country churchyards, and notably, if 
my memory still serves me, in Cowden, in Kent, 
and East or West Bergholt, in Suffolk, there are 
occasionally to be found graves, with or without 
headstones, that face north and south, in contra- 





oe 
distinction to all others facing the prehistoric gs 
and west. The result of local inquiry when sa 
have been found has been the suggestion that sue, 
graves marked the burial spots of suicides Qy 
any of your readers give information on them) 
ject? Suicides, it is said, were formerly burg 
in some four went way, or cross road, on Some sp, 
that was locally termed “ Na mao’s land,” 
Jas. R. Scorr, FSA 


Wincrietp Monvment in Sr. Borouyy 
AvperscaTe.—In Burke’s History of the Cop. 
moners, vol. iv. p. 407, there is a copy of a mom. 
ment recording the death, Nov. 26, 1617, of Blin. 
beth, wife of R. Wingfield, Esquire of the Body 
to King James, and daughter of R. Ryland, By 
In the Visitation of Rutland (Harleian Society 
the lady’s father is called Richard Boyland, | 
should be glad to know what the name really wu, 
and in wht shape it appeared on the monument 

P.R 


“Caticuta,” A Term in Patxocrapay—] 
should be grateful for information as to the ex 
meaning of the term Caligula, as applied to certain 
parts of old MSS., as well as for tie derivation of 
the word, which I have failed to find in ay 
dictionary. F 


Norcuirre Famity.—In the Journals of the 
House of Commons Sir Thomas Norcliffe is said 
to have inherited property from Sir Gervase No 
cliffe in the reign of Charles I. I can find » 
mention of this Sir Gervase (sic) Noreliffe in ay 
pedigree of the family ; and, as I am compilings 
memoir of this Yorkshire family, any informatio 
about this knight would be very acceptable. 

C. 


[The descent cf Sir Thomas Norcliffe, of Langton, e. 
York, temp. Car. I. and IL, is in Burke's Landed Genizy, 
1879, s.v., but no mention there of Sir Gervase.] 


Porrer Famity.—I wish to ascertain the 
parentage of Thomas Potter, born in 1641, wie 
died at Killinchy, county Down, Ireland, Feb. 2, 
1697. Family tradition states that he was the se 
of an officer in the Parliamentary army during the 
Civil War, who for some reason fled to Ireland, and 
settled in the county Down. According to 
Peacock’s Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cava- 
liers, there were two officers of the name of Potter 
in the Parliamentary army, viz., Capt. Potter, slain 
at Naseby, and Capt. Vincent Potter. What be 
came of the latter? “Another tradition states thet 
Thomas Potter was himself an officer in the amy 
which accompained King William IIL to Ire 
in 1690. The Irish family bore for their arms, Se, 
a fess erm. between three cinquefoils or. The crest 
of a sea horse naiant appears upon the tombstone 
of the above-mentioned Thomas Potterin Killinehy 
churchyard. Christian names in this family were, 
Hugh, Susanna, Abigail, Thomas, Jobs, 
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Mexander. I shall feel obliged to any one who 
can farnish me with information tending to throw 
ight upon this point. 
— Watton GRAHAM 
Broomfield, near Huddersfield. 


JERRY. 


Tous or THE Draper Famity, Cra YFORD* 
—In Crayford church, near Bexley, Kent, is a 
marble tomb, on which is inscribed the following : 
«William Draper, Esquire, of Crayford, died Jan 1, 1650. 
Soatched hence the prime of beauty youth and parts 

By tyrant Death were these combined hearts 

Bat if a pair so qualified you find , 

Then passe away and leave no teare behind. 

Non misere quisquam qui bene vixit. 

Mary died September 16, 1652, daughter of Richard 
Creshold, Justice of the Common Pleas.”’ 
(a the tomb are the recumbent eftigies in marble 
of the worthy couple. I should be glad of any 
information concerning the William Draper here 
commemorated, or his family. 

Frances Coins, 
Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Pore’s ImiTaT1on oF Horace.—I believe a few 
dd-fashioned persons still read Pope. Perhaps 
some one of them may be able to explain a pas- 
sge which puzzles me :— 

“There London's voice, ‘ Get money, money still ! 

And then let Virtue follow, if she will.’ 

This, this the saving doctrine preach ‘d to all, 

From low St. James's up to high St. Paul ; 

From him whose quills stand quiver'd at his ear, 

To him who notches sticks at Westminster."’ 

Imit. of Horace, bk. i. epist. i. 

What do the present generation know of notching 
sticks at Westminster? The Exchequer Office 
formerly stood there, in Palace Yard, ard until 
1782 the acquittances for money received were 
kept by means of notched wooden tallies. It was 
in burning some disused tallies that the Houses of 
Parliament were set on fire in 1834. He whose 
quilis stand quiver'd, &c., is a poor clerk ; he who 
notches sticks a rich teller of the exchequer. But 
“low St. James's”? In Pope’s time St. James’s 
was already the seat of the court and the aristo- 
qacy. Around St. Paul’s congregated the mer- 
cunts and traders of the City, and so St. Paul’s, 
% to wealth, might be called high ; but how could 
St. James’s be called “low”? Surely low and 
high could not refer to Church parties, for no 
Preacher on either side, whatever his private 
opinion or practice might be, would openly advo- 
tate“ Virtus post nummos.” “ Low St. James’s” 
Why? J. Dixoy. 


[Why not because St. Paul’s stands higher ?] 


Maroarer, Daveuter or LLEWELYN, Prince 
or Norra Wates, 1185-1244.—This lady, first 
the wife of John de Braose, Lord of Bramber, 
wet, &c., who was killed by a fall from his 


ln 1232, and sec ondly of Walter de Clifford. 





who died in 1263, is always described as a 
daughter of Prince Llewelyn ap Iorwerth ; I have 
not, however, been able to discover who her 
mother was. Prince Llewelyn married twice, his 


first wife being Anglosta, daughter of Hoirth ap 


Brooi, of Anglesey, his second being Joan, illegiti- 
mate daughter of King John. By the latter he had 
ason David—husband of Isabella, daughter and 
coheir of William de Braose (hung by the said 
Llewelyn in 1229/30) by his wife Eva, daughter 
and coheir of William le Mareschal, Earl of Pem- 
broke—and a daughter Gladuse, married first to 
Reginald de Braose, father of the above William, 
as his second wife, and secondly to Ralph de 
Mortimer, by whom she had a son Roger, married 
to Maud, sister to the above Isabella, wife of 
David, son of Llewelyn, thus making a somewhat 
intricate puzzle for genealogists. What I wish to 
know is, who was the mother of Margaret, the 
daughter of Llewelyn. Was she, i.e. Margaret, by 
chance illegitimate, for I do not find her men- 
tioned in such records relating to Llewelyn’s 
pedigree as I have access to ? D. G, C, E. 


Lorp Hien Srewarp or Priymovutu.—This 
office is held at present by the Prince of Wales, in 
succession to the late Prince Consort. When was 
the office created, and who were the earliest holders 
thereof ? W. @. Kk. W. 

Plymouth. 


Avtnors or Booxs WaNTED.— 


Love in a Balloon, James YATES, 


Avutuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
* Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 
Too often round a worthless thing.” _ 
E. L. CHILpe. 


“‘ When life itself was new, 


And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 
L. 8. K 
“ Nil deest nisi clavis.” 
Where is the above taken from ? K. P. D. E. 
* Pagan kissing, for a step of Pan, 
The wild goat’s hoof-prints on the loamy down.” 


Mrs. Browning's ? A. F. 


Replies. 


PAINTINGS ON TEA-TRAYS, 
(6 S. i, 96, 125, 159, 199.) 

We may all rest assured that George Mor- 
land never painted on tea-trays, in the sense in 
which “tea-tray painting” is used as a species of 
art manufacture. If he ever painted on a tea-tray 
as a freak, his work would quickly vanish in use 
of the tray. The finest tea-trays (iron) were all 
painted at Wolverhampton, and not at Birmingham, 
until papier miché was introduced by Baskerville. 
The trays were “stoved” to dry them, then 
varnished, “stoved” again—that is placed in a 
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closed iron cupboard raised to a very consider- 
heat, 120° to 150°—then polished with 
rottenstone, &c., by hand, women and girls being 
ulways employed, the whole process being that 
subsequently known as “japanning”; as tea-trays 
must stand hot water and slops. Edward 
Bird, R.A., served his apprenticeship at the “Old 
Hall,” Wolverhampton, a japanning concern, 
still carried on, in a former old Elizabethan man- 
sion, once the residence of the Levesons. I have 
a sketch of the back of it as itstood about 1837, 
with the garden wall and the part of the moat then 
existing, but since filled upand built upon. Bird’s 
father was a carpenter, and not a “clothier,” as 
stated by Cunningham. He went direct from 
Wolverhampton to Bristol, and there is no proof 
that he ever worked at Birmingham; but the best 
Wolverhampton work was frequently sold as “ Bir- 
mingham.” When a boy I knew Bird’s favourite 
sister, Mary, then an old lady surrounded by her 
brother’s early works, and these facts are derived 
from her and a relative of my own, an artist, who 
had worked with Bird, and painted trays in the 
style of Gainsborough. Joseph Barney, afterwards 
flower painter to George III., and for many years 
the teacher of drawing in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, father of the late Col. 
Barney, R.E , painted trays for a japanning con- 
cern, of which his father was the proprietor. I can 
remember his periodical visits to Wolverhampton 
to receive his share of the profits of this factory 
(Bevans & Barney), in which he retained an interest. 
Moses Haughton was another admirable tray 
painter; chiefly, however, at Birmingham. He 
was highly esteemed as an artist, and a marble 
monument to his memory is in St. Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham. These artists and others of very con- 
siderable ability painted trays, imitating the style 
and copying the subjects of the popular artists of 
the day, ¢.g. Cipriani, Angelica Kauffman, Wheatley, 
Hamilton, Singleton, and. Barker of Bath, whose 
“ Woodman,” with his dog, pipe, and axe, walking in 
the snow, was an everlasting theme. Morland, of 
course, was imitated to a large extent in his rural 
subjects. An artist’s works were no sooner engraved 
than the tray painters seized upon them, for it 
must be remembered no copyright existed to 
restrain this kind of publication, even down to the 
time when Landseer’s subjects became popular, 
and the revival of tray painting, about 1837-8, 
made his engraved pictures common property on 
papier miché. There can be no doubt about the 
ability with which the early tray painters invented 


able 


suitable subjects, or copied the style and manner | 
of popular painters. Bird, Barney, Moses Haughton, | 


and many others, laid the foundation of their after 


power as designers and painters in this school ; | 


und a very sound practical school it was—so far, at 
least, as the technical use of pigments was con- 
cerned, They prepared their own colours, or had 


tLem prepared under their own eye, and kup 
exactly what they were using, which is more thy 
|can be said of nine-tenths of the painters now. 
|days. The contempt for tray painting arose frp 
the vulgar, cheap, and ugly iron things produc 
at Birmingham, and notably at Bilston, after ty 
enamel trade of that blackest of black Villages 
collapsed, at the end of the last century, whe 
“ Battersea,” of which “Bilston” was mainly 3 
cheap imitation, went out of fashidn, 

Georce Watus, FSA 

South Kensington Museum. 





“Partner”: “Fartnest”: “ Forrag?’: 
“Fortnest” (6% §. i. 93, 157).—Some ninetes 
years ago (in 1861) I wrote a longish note ip 
“N. & Q.” (2"4 S. xi. 206), under the signature of 
F. C., on “ Farther and Further,” but it excited » 
discussion. As this note still almost entirély er. 
presses my views upon this subject, and as itis 
probably accessible to very few of the readersof 
“N. & Q.,” perhaps I may be allowed to copy th 
most important parts of it. After some preliminary 
remarks, I went on to say :— 


“T will begin by giving examples of the way in whic 
I use the two words, and then deduce rules from them, 
The examp'es may not include every case, but I tua 
ihe rules will. 
FARTHER. 
(a) 1, Rome is farther from London than it is from 
Paris. 
2. Which of these two towns is the fare 
from London? 
3. At the farther end of the street 
4. You are farther from the truth than ever, 
(b) 1. Before I proceed farther. 
2. I can’t walk a step farther. 
FcrTHER. 
(c) 1. Upon further consideration. 
2. If you require further proof. 
3. What further need have we of witness! 
(Matt. xxvi. 65.) 
(d) 1. Further, I have to say (furthermore). 
2. And further, by these, my son, 
monished (Eccies, xii. 12). : 
From (a) it will be seen that when any distane, 
whether actual and measurable or only figurative, sm 
plied, I use further. . 
From (}), that after verbs of motion, or when motim 
(either mental or corporeal) is implied, I always ™@ 
farther, : 
“By comparing examples 2 and 3 of (a) with thow i 
(c) it will be seen that both farther and further are 
as adjectives, and may be joined with substantives; bat 
that then farther signifies more remote (the distant 
being either actual and measurable or figurative), whils: 
! further signifies rather additional. And finally, by com 
\‘paring (a) and (d) it will be seen that when a 
stands alone as an adverb, it always implies distant 
some sort, whereas further, under the same circum 
stances, means besides, in addition. am 
| Even in accordance with these rules further ve - 
perhaps be used with verbs of motion, but then it cow 
only signify a continuance of the action. and not an 
crease of the distance. Thus, ‘to proceed further 
| according to my views, on!y mean (o continue to 
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ghereas ‘to proceed farther’ would mean to proceed to a 
greater distance.” 

I see but little that I should wish to alter in 
this. I think, however, that the last paragraph 
might perhaps be better expressed by saying that, 
where it is intended to express onward movement 
ghether actual or figurative), further should be 
ged, whilst farther skould be used where it is 
intended to express an actual increase of distance. 
Thas, “he proceeded no further that day” would 
mean that he did not proceed (or go on) beyend the 
point at which he had arrived ; whereas “ he pro- 
ceeded no farther that day” would mean that he 
did not increase his distance from the point of his 
departure.* I think, too, that in the example in 
)), “Before I proceed farther,” further would be 
preferable, because I believe that the expression 
would be generally used of figurative onward pro- 
gression = before I go on, or, before I continue to 
proceed. t 

With regard to the etymology, so much has been 
sid by Mr. Picton that I need say but little. I 
agree, however, with Ceier that the th in further 
(the comparative of far) has been borrowed from 
further~ (so Matzner, 1. 388, and Skeat, in his 
Biymol. Dict.), and I see that Prof. Skeat derives 
further from fore, and not from forth. 

F. Caance. 

Kenilworth, Bournemouth. 


ANOMALIES IN EnciisH Pronunciation (6% 
§, i. 114).—The “anomaly” cited by Mr. Wat- 
FORD is more in appearance than in fact, since it 
isa popular error to assume that Charlotte is the 
feminine of Charles. They have really no con- 
nexion, beyond that of being derived from the same 
language, Charles is ceorl, carle, or churl, 
namely, a peasant, a tiller of the earth. Charlotte 
can be traced through its older forms of Arlette, 
Arlotte, and Gerlotte, to Garleud, which, if I 
wake 10 mistake, signifies honourable people, or, 
an honour to the people. The true feminine of 
Charles is Uaroline. 

There are sundry popular errors in existence 
with respect to familiar Christian names. May I 
point out a few ? ° 
_ Annabella is not Anna-bella, or Fair Anna, but 
is the feminine of Hannibal, meaning gift (or 
grace) of Bel. wine 

Ambella is not Ara-bella, or beautiful altar, but 





." It will be noticed that the paragraph above be- 
ginning “ From (b),” &c., is considerably modified by the 
weaereph beginning “ Even in accordance,” &c., and by 
rh propose to substitute for this last paragraph. —~ 
ts be seen that, according to my views, further 
forther mmonly used in metaphorical expressions than 
» though it is not confined to them. In this 
Smee patty - arly with Mr. Picton. 
Ss, the form farrer, given by R. B., has been, 
} nag for the sake of euphony, dissimilated into 





Orabilia, a praying woman. In its Anglicized 
form of Orabel, it was much more common in the 
thirteenth century than at present. 

Maurice has nothing to do with Mauritius, or a 
Moor, but comes from Amalric=himmel-reich=the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Ellen is the feminine of Alain, Alan, or Allan, 
and has no possible connexion with Helen, which 
comes from a different language, and is older by 
about a thousand years at least. 

Amy is not from aimée, but from amie. 

Avice, or Avis, does not exactly mean advice, 
as some seem to thiak. It comes from /1-wis, 
and means happy wisdom. 

Eliza has no connexion with Elizabeth. It is 
the sister of Louisa, and both are the daughters of 
Héloise, which is Hele-wis, hidden wisdom. 
There is, indeed, another form of Louisa, or rather 
Louise, which is the feminine of Louis, but this 
was scarcely heard of before the sixteenth century. 
The older Héloise form of the name, Aloisa, Aloisia, 
or Aloysia, was adopted into medizval English, as 
Alesia—a name which our old genealogists always 
confuse with Alize. 

Emily and Amelia are not different forms of one 
name. Emily is from Aimylia, the name of an 
Etruscan gens. Amelia comes from the Gothic 
amala=heavenly. 

Reginald is not derived from Regina, and has 
nothing to do with a queen. It is Rein-alt= 
exalted purity. 

Alice, Adelais, Adelaide, Alisa, Alix, Adeline, 
are all forms of one name, the root of which is 
adel—noble. But Anne was never used as identical 
with Annis, or Agnes (of which last the old Scot- 
tish Annas is a variety), nor, as I sturdily maintain, 
was Elizabeth ever synonymous with Isabel. 

Alina, which Dugdale and his copyists print 
Aliva, was no connexion of Ellen, but a contraction 
of Avelina, the mother of Evelyn, which I 
should be inclined to Gerive from eau-lind = 
always gentle. 

I do not know why the foundress of Baliol 
College is commonly miscalled Devorgoil. I have 
met with various forms of the name—Devorgulla, \ 
Dervorgolia, Dervergoil, &c.—but I never noticed } 
in any contemporary document the omission of the 
first r. 

It is also a purely modern practice to spell 
Emelina with the double m. HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tire or Oviver Cromwett” (6 §. i. 155). 
—The Short Critical Review of the Political Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, published in 1739, was written 
by John Bancks, of Sunning, under the name of 
“a Gentleman of the Middle Temple.” The book 
sold well; it was at once reproduced in Dublin, 
for J. Smith and A. Bradley (12mo. 1739); pro- 
bably this was done without the author’s permis- 
sion. In 1742 Bancks brought out a second 
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edition (Osborn, Davis & Hodges, 12mo.). In the 
preface to this, which, as before, is stated to be by 
“a Gentleman of the Middle Temple,” the writer 
observes that, as the success of the first impression 
was much greater than the author expected, he 
thought it his duty to give the second, which he is 
told has been long wanted, some considerable ad- 
ditions ; hence the book has become more than 
twice as large as before ; but he thought it best to 
keep the old title of Short Critical Review, that it 
might not seem to be a new work. Amongst the 
alterations, is the addition of an appendix, which 
contains much matter taken from Peck’s Memoirs 
of the Life and Actions of Oliver Cromwell, pub- 
lished in the year 1740. The title-page of this 
second edition sets forth that the whole book is 
“ carefully revised and greatly enlarged by the 
author, who has now first added an appendix.” 

In 1747 a third edition was printed (for Davis, 
Hodges & Osborn). This is merely a reprint of 
the edition of 1742 ; like it, it is described on the 
title-page as being “ by a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple .... Third edition, carefully revised and 
greatly enlarged by the author,” &c. ; a statement 
which is not correct. Practically the work of 
Bancks ends with the second edition, in 1742; all 
subsequent editions are wholly the production of 
the publishers. There were several editions 
brought out after this ; Bancks died in 1751, and 
after his death the book was-reprinted with his 
name. The sixth edition has the following title- 
page 

“The Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. By 
the late John Banks, Esq. With an Appendix contain- 
ing many curious pieces relating to the History and 
Character of the Lord Protector. The sixth edition. 
London, printed for the Booksellers, 1779.” 12mo. pp. 
319. 

Two things deserve notice in relation to this 
edition, viz., that it is called a life—nvt a 
critical review—and that it is distinctly stated 
to be by John Banks. I have alsv another 
edition of the work, with no date, but probably 
printed about the same time, which is entitled 
“ A Critical Review of the Political Life of Oliver 
Cromwell .... By the late John Banks, Esq. ... 
A new edition. London, sold by A. Thomson, 
R. Nelson, P. Davidson, W. Jones, S. Daffet, and 
J. Panton.” 12mo. pp. 319+ In this case the 
name of the writer is given, and the old original 
title “ Critical Review” is preserved, only the word 
“Short” is omitted. As regards the little volume 
referred to by O. C., called “ The Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, by a Gentleman of Oxford,” 1748, there 
is not much to be said. It is certainly a copy of 
the original Critical Review, by J. Bancks, some- 
what cut down, and throughout altered (as editors 
of the paste and scissors school dress their work), to 
make it look a new and independent production. 
It will, I fear, be very d 





ifficult now to ascertain | 
| 


who this “ Gentleman of Oxford” was: but I thiak 
it may be asserted with tolerable confidence thy 
Francis Peck was not the man; he was far ty 
honest and upright-minded for work of this kind ; 
he would have written a new book, and not hay 
presented a “ hash up” of an old one, 

Epwarp Sotty, 


“CarcetL”: “ Lesn Lempert” (6% §, i, 19) 
—Carcell, a teal, Fr. cercelle. The word was some. 
times written sarcell, as in the Babees Bok 
(p. 277). “Take a sarcell or a teele, and reyse his 
wynges and his legges.” The letter s was oftes 
substituted by medieval writers for the soft ¢: 
cinnamon, for instance, being frequently write 
synamon. The vowel change of a from ¢ is im. 
gular, but is supported by such instances as sarc 
and scharche for search, found in a MS. of th 
fifteenth century; sartin, for certain, now a 
vulgarism, but used by Lydgate, and sarvant for 
servant. The teal was evidently a favourite dish 
in old time. It is constantly referred to in medieval 
books on cookery as a customary part of every 
great entertainment. 

Lesh Lumbert.—Lesh is the Fr. lesche, along 
slice or shive of bread, &c. (Cotgrave). It appears 
in Wright’s Vocabularies (i. 241) as “hee lesea,a 
schyfe.” It was often written leech and leche; w 
in the Harl. MS. (279), “ Brawn in comfyte leche 
it fayre wyth a knyff, but not to (too) thinne” 
Hence it was used to denote such meats as it was 
usual to cook in slices ; a very convenient form 
before forks were invented. In the Harl. MS 
recipes are given for sixty-four different “leche 
vyaundys,” which are distinguished by different 
names, 23 “leche Lumbart, “leche porpul,” “leche 
Florentine,” &c. In John Russell’s Boke of 
Nurture the “leche Lombard” is mentioned % 
part of a first course, with “capoun, pigge, Ye 
soun bake and fruture (fritter) viaunt fyne.” It was 
made chiefly of pork, highly seasoned with a vanety 
of spices, and cut into slices or leshes. The recipe fr 
making it is given in the “Forme of Cury” (p. 36) 
I subjoin a portion of it: “Take rawe Pork and 
bray it in a morter with ayren (eggs) rawe; do 
thereto sugur, salt. raysons, corance, datis mynced 
and powdour of Peper... and whan it is ynowh, 
kerf it, leshe it in likenesse of a peskodde . . . take 
powdour of canel (cinnamon) and gynger and 
temper it with wyne and do all-thise thyngis & 
gyder and serue it forth” (see Promp. Parv. p. 292, 
Babees Boke, 164, 271, and Nares, s.v. ° — ' 


Belsize Square, 


The bill of fare in which these words occur# 
printed in Reliquie Antique, i. 88, and was for 
“a feast at Oxford in October, 1452, at the 
coman ... of Maister Nevell, the sone of the Erle 
of Saresbury.” Carcelle is teal, in French “cm 
celle, the water fowl culled a Teal” (Cotgrare) 
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eee 
It is spelt sarcell in the Boke of Kervynge, printed 
jy W. de Worde in 1508 and 1513; from the 
istter of which editions it has been reprinted with 
the Babees Boke, &c., by the Early English Text 
Society. On the title of the reprint a c has been 
omitted in the date, an erratum not mentioned in 
the corrections. The passage in which the word 
occurs is on p. 277: “ Breke that sarcell, Take a 
gredll, or a teele, and reyse his wynges and his 
,and no sauce but salte onely.” The word is 
French, from the Latin querquedula, which with 
gun, circia, is given by Morris, Brit. Birds, 
7.175, 180, as the Latin names, but with a (?). 
The one seems a diminutive from the other, and 
they are apparently derived from the cry or note of 
the bird. Menage quotes Trippault as deriving 
qrelle from xépxw or Kpéxw, whence xpé£, our 
cake, Lhuyd and Davis render querquedula 
by kray-huyad, crachwyad, which seem to contain 
asimilar root, possibly eryg raucus, but I must 
lave this to some of your Welch correspondents. 
leh Lumbert.—Lesh is given by Halliwell 
under “ Leche.” He says “ Leches are sometimes 
cakes or pieces. The term is of constant use in 
old cookery, meaning generally those dishes which 
were served up in slices.” In the Babees Book 
( ET. S. ed.) instances of its use occur at 
pp. 164, 166, 167, 168, 170, 271, both singly and 
with distinctive epithets, as, “leche dugard,” 
“leche fryture,” “leche Lombard.” Halliwell 
gives “leche lardys,” “leche fryes,” and in Relig. 
Ant. i. 88, “leche damask.” Lumbert is Lombard. 
See Nares’s Glossary, in “Lumber, or Lombard 
Pye,” where, as well as in the Glossary to the 
Babees Boke, under “ Leche Lombard,” receipts 
how to make it will befound. In the new edition 
of Nares by Halliwell and Wright, leach is ex- 
plained as being a sort of jelly. Does this indicate 
4 connexion with the French lecher, to lick up, 
Adyevv, lingere ? W. E. Bucxtey. 
Careel, in the Oxford bill of fare, must be Fr. 
sarcelle, teal. Lesh Lumbert is blancmange or 
almond jelly. “White leach, by some termed 
Litch-Lumbard, gelatina amygdalorum.” (Little- 
ton, Z. Lat. Dict.) H. Wepewoop. 


A Dromican Revivan 1s WatrEs IN THE 
Later Mippie Acers (6 S. i. 37).—Mr. Burnie 
will find a full account of Owen Glyndwr’s attack 
upon the ecclesiastics who favoured the cause of 
the English, and of the destruction of the cathecrals 
of Bangor and St. Asaph and other places, in West- 
wood’s History of Wales, vol. ii. pp. 440-1 ; Pen- 
tant's Tours in Wales (ed. 1810), vol. iii. p. 337 ; 
aad Wilkins’s Wales, Past and Present (1870), 
PP 234-6. With regard to the Dean of Bangor'’s 
Matement, that the bards in the thirteenth cen- 
tury were mpationt of an anti-national clergy, and 

avoured to supplart the Church by theo- 
ophical Druidiam, very little evidence ‘am be 


adduced to prove that such was the case. Nothing 
whatever is said about it in that invaluable réper- 
toire of ecclesiastical facts and lore, Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland (1869). If 
the bards did make any attempt at reversion to 
so-called Druidism, surely the leading historical 
authorities would have mentioned so important 
a movement. Something, however, will be found 
in favour of the dean’s statement in that extra- 
ordinary work, An Essay on the Neo-Druidic 
Heresy in Britannia, part i., by the author of 
Britannia after the Romans (the Hon. Algernon 
Herbert), 1838, who says,— 

** The higher lore of the bards is sometimes said to be 
that of Derwyddon of the Druids, and it is so styled not 
only in the dark period of the apostasy, but by bards of 
the twelfth and later centuries, such as Cyndde!w and 
Llywarch of the Pigs.”—Pp. 34-5. 

“The bardic faction did not altogether abandon their 
porcine syle and title till the fall of Llewelyn ap Gruf- 
fudd gave the death blow to Celtic independence and 
brought upon them the persecution immortalized by 
Gray. For shortly before that catastrophe we find the 
poet Llywarch ap Llewelyn assuming to himself the title 
(by which he was as well known as by his own name) of 
Prydydd y Moch, Poet of the Pigs.” —P. 123. 

As to the general soundness of this writer’s views, 
Mr. W. F. Skene says, in speaking of the ancient 
Welsh poems,— 

“Whether these poems are the genuine works of the 
bards whose names they bear, or whether they are the 
production of a later age, I do not believe that they con- 
tain any such system of Druidism or Neo-Druidism as 
Davies, Herbert, and others attempt to find in them ; 
nor do I think that their authors wrote, and the com- 
pilers of these ancient MSS. took the pains to transcribe, 
century after century, what was a mere farrago of non- 
sense and of no historical or literary value.”"— Zhe Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i. pp. 15-16. 

Stephens, in his valuable work The Literature 
of the Kymry (1849), says,— 

“‘Druidism in the twelfth century only survived in the 
bardic theology, and mythology with romance had appro- 
priated to their respective uses the facts of history and 
the stories of tradition. It was revived for the purpose 
of a class, and used to give additional dignity to those 
who were admitted to the fraternity of priveirdd or pri- 
mitive bards.”— Pp. 114-15. 

And his conclusions are,— 

“ First, that the Druidism of the twelfth century was 
confined to the bards. Secondly, that the institution was 
of recent origin.”—P. 115. 

In my essay On Eisteddvodau (London, 1876) I 
have cited numerous other authorities on this sub- 
ject, to which I would refer Mr. Burnie, to save 
your space and my time. J. JEREMIAH, 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


Dauitan (6 §, i. '77).—Chaucer uses Dalida: 
“ Uato his lemman Dalida he tolde” (Cant. Tales, 
Group B, 3253). So does Lydgate: “Thongh 
Dalida compleyne, crye, and wepe” (Fall of 
“The Vulgate has Dalila ; but 





Princes, fol. e 7). 
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Chaucer (or his scribes) naturally adopted a form 
which seemed to have a nearer resemblance to an 
accusative case ; 
Annelida” (note in the Clarendon Press edition of 
the Prioresses Tale, &c.). CeLer. 


An earlier instance may be adduced from 
Chaucer, in whose Ballad on the Duplicity of 
Women are the following lines :— 

* Sampson yhad experience 
That women were full true yfound ; 
When Dalila of innocence 
With shearés ’gan his hair to round.” 

In The Classical Pronunciation of Proper 
Names, and also Scriptural Names, by Thomas 
Swinburne Carr, of King’s College School, Londor 


i 
(Simpkin & Marshall, 1842), the word is printed | 


thus “ Dal ‘ilah.” Cournpert Breve. 
In Browning’s Ring and the Book, vol. iv. pt. iii. 
1, 2200, the following may be found :— 
** Where he stands in the shadow with the swor] 
Waiting to see what Delilah dares do.” 
. A, Carmatt Jones. 
1, Craven Hill Gardens, W. 


JACQUELINE DE Rievx (6™ §, i. 57).—TIt is 
rather difficult to say who was the painter without 
seeing the painting, but he is certainly French. 
The De Rieux family is one of the oldest in Brit- 
tany. Some of its members came to England. 
Jacqueline was probably the second daughter of 
Claude de Rieux; the eldest, Claude, was Co- 
ligny’s first wife. Lobineau’s Histoire de Bretagne 
and the Dictionnaire Historique of Moreri give 
full particulars of this family. Ws a 


Smiles, in his Huguenots, gives particulars of the 
ancient family of Riou, or Rieux, some of whom 
settled in England. The family of the last named 
descendant may be able to give the information 
Dr. Harpman seeks. H. H. B. 

Derby. 


Yew Trees Escrrctine Caurcnes (5" §. xii. 
468).—The reason I have heard assigned for the 
presence of yew trees in many old parish church- 
yards is that by an ancient statute every parish 
was bound to grow a certain number of yew trees, 
in order that there might never be wanting a supply 
of the best wood for making those long bows which 
were such formidable weapons in the hands of 
English archers, W. Dz. 

(C. E. K. asked why yews were “ planted ina circle 
round a church,” and gave an example of such an occur- 
rence. What W. D. remarks has already been said in 
the general discussion as to the presence of yew trees in 
churchyards, See “N. & Q.,” 5S, xii. 8, 54, 112, 191, 
336 ; 6 §. i. 164.) 

“ Srtveruines,” Isatan vit. 23 (6% §. i. 37).— 
The late Ven. H. Cotton, Archdeacon of Cashel, 


cf. Briseide (from Briseida) and | 





Version of the Bible, Oxford, 1832, 18mo., p. 58 
has :— 

“« Silverlings, a silver coin. The word occurs only onge, 
at Isaiah vii. 23, ‘A thousand vines at a thousand sila. 
lings’; it is now quite obsolete. A similar constructig 
of a word may be seen in ‘ underling,’ and perhaps in 
‘sterling.’ At Judges xvi. 5, where each lord of thy 
Philistines promises Delilah eleven hundred picce of 
silver for betraying Samson, the versions of Matthew ani 
Cranmer render it s’lverlings. It is alvo found in Cope. 
dale’s translation, 1535, and the Bishops’ Bible, 1563,” 

In the Wycliffite versions the passage from 
Isaiah is “ for a thousend syluer penys” and “fg 
a thousynde platis of siluer”; that from Tuadges 
“a thousand hundrid platis of siluer” and “s 
thousynde and an hundrid platis of siluer.” We 
have here the heraldic term plates, said to be 
“flattened pieces of bullion without any impression? 
May silverlings have been like these? 

W. E. Boceuer, 

This word occurs in the following passages ;~ 

* Here have I purst their paltry silverlings.” 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, Li, 
* Pay ten silverlings, 
You are a welcome guest, if so you please.” 
Greene, Looking-Glass for London and England. 

* Judas had rather lose his sou! than his purse; ani 
for thirty silverlings he sells his Master to the Pharisees, 
and himself to the devil.”—T. Adams, Sermouz, i, 0, 

The date of the two plays is about 1590; th 
sermon was printed in 1614, 

T. Lewis O. Daviss. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


The reason for the occurrence of “ silverlings” at 
Isaiah vii. 23 seems to be that the translators lel 
it as they found it there. It is so in Coverdale’ 
and the Bishops’ versions. It had been altered to 
“a thousand pieces of silver” in the Geneva version 
It answers to the argenteis of the Vulgate. 

Ep. MarsHal. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Messrs. Eastwood and Aldis Wright tell us, ia 
their Bible Word-Book, 1866, p. 438, that “Silew- 
ling occurs in Tyndale’s version of Acts xix. 19, 
and in Coverdale’s of Judges ix. 4; xvi. 5. The 
German silberling is found in Luther's version.” 

ACHE 


“TALIs CUM SIS, UTINAM NosTER EssES” (64 
i. 18).—In reply to a query (5% S, viii. 229) 
was stated (5 S. ix. 118) that this was * said by 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, to Pharnabazas, the 
Persian general. See Plutarch’s Lives, Agesilsas. 
The conversation alluded to in the Langhorme 
translation is :— 

“ Pharnabazus then explained himself in these term’: 
‘If the king sends another lieutenant in my room, I 
be for you; but while he continues me in the gore 
ment, ' will, to the best of my power, repel force: 
force, and make reprisals upon you for him.’ Agesiiat 
charmed with this reply, took his hand, and rising @ 


in his Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in our | with him said, ‘ Heaven grant that with such 
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ss there you may be our friend and not our enemy,’ ae 
Vol. iv. p. 89, Lond., 1819, 
Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

This is quoted by Lord Bacon in his De Digni- 
fate ct Augmentis Scientiarum (lib. i. p. 21, ed. 
Pickering, MDCCCVII.) :— 

“Que nobilissima pars priscze discipline revocata est 
sliquantenils, quasi postliminio, in Jesuitarum collegiis ; 
gorum cum intueor industriam sollertiamque, tam in 
doctrind excolend4 guam in moribus informandis, illud 
occurrit Agesilai de Pharnabazo ; ‘ Talis cum sis, utinam 
noster esses.’ ’ 

Itis taken from Plutarch’s Life of Agesilaus. 
GaMMA, 


Is not this phrase suggested by St. Paul's 
words, Acts xxvi. 29? The expression “ ours” is 
likewise apostolic, Titus iii. 14. This word has 
been appropriated very much by the Jesuits, who 
always speak and write of “ours” as meaning a 
member of their society, or as alluding to one of 
their houses. mm &. W. 


Horpery’s Portrait oF ANNE or Crieves (5% 


§. xii. 467) is No. 211 in the gallery of the Louvre ; 
it was formerly in the possession of Louis XIV. 
S. Drewert. 
St. John's Terrace, Brighton, 


Srraptine or St. Dowats (4 S. ix. 470).— 
Iseea query of Lorp Gort’s in “N. & Q.” for 
June 8, 1872, about the Stradlings. I shall be 
happy to send a transcript of such portions of the 
Stradling pedigree as your correspondent may 
wish, if the date of the query is not too remote to 
make it worth while communicating with him. 

Thomas WILLIAMs, 

Rotherfield-Peppard Rectory, Henley-on-Thames. 


“Axcestor” (6 §. i. 74).—Why should Mr 
W. Dossox be allowed to protest against the use of 
this word in the sense adopted by Mr. Beax? 
An ancestor, as Mr. Dosson will see, by referring 
to his Latin dictionary, is “ he that goes before.” 
Mr. Dosson’s grandfathers are his lineal ancestors, 
his great uncles are his collateral ancestors, but 
they are ancestors all the same. G. W. Bf. 


Surely Mr. Donson forgets that ancestors are 

tither lineal or collateral, so that there can be no 
impropriety in the expression “three brothers, 

ancestors of mine.” C. S. K. 
Kensington. 


A Larry Bince (6" S. i. 20).—This is the fifth 
edition of the Bible published by Rob. Stephanus, 
the first being dated 1528, and the eighth and last, 
1956-7, It has not a very high value, except when 
tt is clothed in an old, rich, and well-preserved 
moroceo binding. The prices fetched in Parisian 
tales by sound ordinary copies se!dom exceed twelve 
or fourteen shillings, Henri GavssERON, 

Ayr Academy, 





This edition is a very scarce one. It is fully 
described in Bibliotheca Sussrxiana, vol. i. pt. i. 
pp. 417-8. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Among the eight different editions of Robert 
Stephen’s Latin Bible (the first being published in 
1528, the last in 1556-7), that possessed by S. L. 
(Paris, 1545) seems, indeed, to be one of the most 
esteemed editions, as I learn from Brunet. A copy 
of it, having belonged to Thuanus, fetched the 
enormous price of 561 francs, at Renouard’s sale 
see Brunet, i. 875). H. Kress, 

Oxford, 


I know the Biblia Latina S. L. inquires about 
very well, It is in two volumes, and the type is 
clear and good. A good copy is worth thirty 
shillings or two pounds. I recently met witha 
copy containing the book-plate of William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Cu. Ex, Ma, 


Manor or “ Devituisn” (6% §, i. 56).—The 
manors of Dentish and Devillish are easily recog- 
nizable, the former under the name of Duntish, 
the latter under that of Dewlish. A little stream 
which runs at the bottom of my garden, and passes 
on to Dewlish, is called in books, though never, I 
think, by the people, the Devil’s Brook, or the 
Devilish, and possibly gave its name to the village. 
In Domesday the manor is called Devenis, and 
was then held by Count Alan, and in Edward IIL.’s 
day by a Latimer of Duntish. Mr. Barwes con- 
jectures that the name of the stream is due to its 
being dyfal, or unceasing, in contradistinction to 
the winter burns—a derivation which appears to 
me by no means improbable, and only too easily 
corrupted by our Saxon ancestors into connexion 
with the evil one. C. W. Biyenam. 


A Frencu Version oF THE Enctisn Common 
Prayer (5" §. xii. 509; 6 S. i. 64).—There is 
not, I believe, the slightest doubt that the tunes 
to which the metrical psalms are still sung in the 
French Reformed Church, in the Protestant 
churches in Switzerland, and in the Anglican 
churches in the Channel Islands, are the same as 
those to which the version by Clément Marot and 
Theodore de Beza was originally set. The version 
has been modernized from time to time, but the 
music, which is usually printed with the words, 
continues the same. A great deal of it is very fine, 
and admirably adapted for congregational singing. 

Epcar MacCctvoca. 

Guernsey. 


Nicnotas Crenarp (6" S. i. 38, 143).—I have 
a copy of that very scarce work, the Greek Grammar 
of Nicholas Clenard, an octavo volume of nearly 
600 pages. This edition was published at Lyons in 
the year 1588. It contains a rather long preface 
by Sylburgius and a short one by N. C., the latter 
copied from a previous edition, as the last line 
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indicates, viz, “ Vale. Louvanii xvii Calen. April. 
anno 1530.” This date confirms that given by 
lV Abbé Ladvocat. C. L. Pryce. 


Dr. Samvet Parr (6 S. i. 129, 182).—Mr. 
Boun is quite right in saying that “ Kydd ” is the 
Rev. Thos. Kidd, the editor of Ruknkenit Opus- 
cula, but he is mistaken in assigning him to 
Trinity College, Oxford. Kidd was a Cambridge 
man. F. N. 


Tue Tropny Tax (5 §. xii. 408, 496 ; 6% S. 
i. 163).—Mr. Bonr’s evidence on this subject, 
from the practice in the City of London, has re- 
called to my mind the following proof of a similar 
tax in the Channel Islands, which I take from The 
Succession Laws of Christian Countries, by Eyre 
Lloyd, Barrister-at-Law (London, Stevens & Haynes, 
1877), p. 57, s.v. “Jersey and Guernsey ” :— 

“ The eldest son is entitled to the dwelling-house and 
the curtilage, to a small portion of land of his own selec- 
tion,......and to one-tenth in value of the remainder of 
the property. He takes, besides this, a small portion of 
land pour les mousquets, that is, nominally to enable him 
to furnish his contribution to an ancient assessment for 
the militia, This contribution is, however, neve7 exacted, 
as the War Department supplies the militia with rifles,” 


It would be interesting to know how far back 
the tax “ pour les mousquets ” can be traced. 
C. H. E. Carmicwart. 


Tae History or Lirerary Forcerres (6 §. 
i. 17, 44, 65).—I can mention the following works 
on the subject, and I would specially recommend 
Quérard’s book :— 


Barbier. Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseu- 
donymes. Paris, 1822-27. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Quérard. Les Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées. 2° 
édit. Publiée par G. Brunet et P. Jannet. Paris, 
1869-71. 3 vols. 8vo. 

De Manne. Nouveau Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes, Lyon, 1862, 8vo. 

Placcius (V.). Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudony- 
morum, cum Przfatione J. Alb. Fabricii. Hamburgi, 
1708. 2 parts fol. 

Mylius (J. Chr.). Bibliotheca Anonymorum et Pseu- 
donymorum Detectorum, ad Supplendum et Continu- 
andum V. Placii Theatrum. Hamb., 1740. Fol., or 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Geislerus (Frid.). Dissertatio de Nominum Mutatione 
et Anonymis Scriptoribus. Lipsia, 1659. 4to. 

Mayerus (J. Fr.). Dissertatio Epistolica ad Vince. Plac- 
cium, qua Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum Farrago 
Indicatur, scripta 1689. 

The last two works are reprinted in the Append*s 
ad Placcit Theatrum Anonymorum, &c., Hamb., 
1708, fol. 


Starckius (C. H.), Ad V. Placcii Theatrum Erimetron 
Observationum Hallensium Latinarum Auctore’ quos- 
dam delectos Exhibens. Rott. et Lips., 1716. 8vo. 

Deckherrus (J.). De Scriptis Adespotis, Pseudepi- 
graphis et Supposititiis Conjecture. Amst., 1686. 12mo. 

Villani Senese (G. P. G.). La Visiera alzata Hecatoste 
di Scrittori, che vaghi d’andare in Maschera fuor del 
Tempo di Carnovale sono Scoperti, Parma, heredi del 
Vigna, 1689. 12mo. 





Fabricius (J. A.). Centuria Plagiariorum et Peeudony. 
morum, Lipsiz, 1689. 4to. 

Baillet (A.). Auteurs Déguisés sous des Noms étry. 
gers, empruntés, supposés, feints 4 plaisir, abrégéy 
chiffrés, renversés, retournés ou changés d'une 
en une autre. Par., 1690. 12mo. [A work which gy 
never completed. La Monnaye pointed out seyenj 
mistakes made by Baillet in an essay inserted in i» 
quarto edition of the Jugements des Savanis, vol, 9, 
pp. 241-255.] 

Groddeck (G.). Pseudonymorum Hebraicorum Hey. 
contas. Gedani, 1708. 4to. [To be found also in], q 
Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebreea, vol. iv. } 

Cajetanus Giardina. De Recta Methodo Citand 
Auctores et Auctoritates, Animadversiones Critica, qui 
bus de Pseudonymis, Plagiariis et Anonymis Cognitions 
Accedunt. Panormi, 1718. 12mo. 

Stiernmann (A. A.). Anonymorum ex Seriptoriby 
gentis suiogothice Centuria prima. Centuria secund, 
nec non Decas I, Pseudonymorum. Holmia, 174% 
8yo. 

Jacob (P. L.). Enigmes et Découvertes Bibliogn- 
phiques. Par., 1866. 12mo. 

Delepierre (0.). Supercheries Littéraircs, Supposition 
d’ Auteur dans les Lettres et dans les Arts. Lond, 182 
Sm. 4to. 

Joliet (Ch.). Les Pseudonymes du Jour. 
18mo. 

D'Heilly (G.). Dictionnaire des Pseudonymes. Par, 
1669. 18moe. 


Par., 1887. 


Henri GAvssERON, 
Ayr Academy. 


The following are from the List of the Books of 
Reference in the Reading Room of the Britid 
Museum (edition of 1871) :— 


Barbier (A. A.). Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonyme 
et Pseudonymes. 4 vols. Paris, 1822-7, 8vo. 

Lancetti(V.). Pseudonimia. Milano, 1836, 8ro, 

Manne (E. D. De). Nouveau Dictionnaire des Ourngs 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes. Lyon, 1868, 8vo. 

Quérard (J. M.). Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Poly- 
onymes et Anonymes de la Littérature Frangaise, 1704 
1845. A—Alm. Paris, 1846, 8vo. 

Weller (E.). Index Pseudonymorum, Leipzig, 1°83, 
8vo. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, MA. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Tae “ Apeste Fiveres” (4% §. xi. 75, 219; 
5t S. xi. 265, 298, 331, 372, 418; xii. 173, 3, 
457 ; G™ S. i. 85, 141, 160).— 

“To Mr. Menzies and his Highland Congregationin 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, the introduction of the popular sir 
Adeste Fideles at Christmas into Scotland is said to 
due. It speedily became a furore in the town; apprentice 
lads whistled it in every street ; the very blackbirdsin the 
squares joined in the chorus, it was said. Curionily 
enough this Catholic air is now to be found in nearly 
every collection of Presbyterian Church music, undt 
the name of the Portugese Hymn.” — The Catholic Chard 
in Scotland from the Suppression of the Hierarchy to the 
Present Time, &c, Edited by the Rev. J. F. 8. Gordes, 
St. Andrew’s, Glasgow (Aberdeen, A. King & Compas}, 
1874), p. 292. 

This hook was originally published by Jos 
Tweed, Glasgow, under a somewhat different title 
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Ascent Excuish Mawstons, &c. (5% §. xii. 
969, 395).—See Old English Homes, by Stephen 
Thompson, published by Sampson Low & Co., 1876. 

J. 8S. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Osrrvary Verses (6" §S. i. 34, 84).—These 
verses have recalled to my memory an old Devon- 
shirestory of a certain farmer who refused to believe 
inthe destruction of the walls of Jericho by the 
blowing of rams’ horns :— 

“Why, sir,” he said, “I’ve a tried it on our old linhay. 
Ii’sa rotten old thing, not fit to put the cows in, and if 
any thing had a mind to come down wi’ tue blowing of 
aharn this old linhay would; but, Lor’ bless ’ee, sir, I 
walked round ’en and round ’en ever so many times, and 
I blowed, and I blowed, but there the old thing stood, her 
never gave way one bit, and I count her never will as 
long as th’ old Squire lives.” 

Some years ago Once a Week published this 
anecdote, with several others equally good, in an 
aticle entitled, I think, “ Rustic Humour.” 

G. H. H. 


Taz Viotet 1xy Herarpry (5 §. xii. 488 ; 6% 
§. i. 83)—The family of Jesson bore for crest, 
A hand and cubit, sleeved, paly arg. and az, 
charged with a bend gu. grasping a pansy ppr. 
The pansy is, of course, a species of violet. 

W. J. Bernuarp-Smirn. 

Temple. 


“Harr EN pate” (5% §. xii. 408, 455).—In 
corroboration of Pror. Skeat’s definition of the 
meaning of this term I may quote a stanza from 
the “Seventh Fytte” of A Jiytell Geste of Robyn 
Hode :— 

“Robyn toke the fourty pounde 
And departed it in two partye, 
Halfendell he gave his mery men 
And bad them mery to be.” 
Wittmuorr Drxoy. 

Borrer and Ecos (5 §. xii. 408; 6S, i. 64.) 
—Lvery one knows the anecdote about Dr. Dod- 
dridge, who, after listening to a narrative well larded 
with oaths, “the custom in those days,” said he 
would tell a story ; and in every two or three sen- 
tences introduced the words “ale, cakes, and wine.” 
Having finished, he asked, “ And how do you like 
my story?” “Mightily well,” was the reply ; “but, 
~meifI could make out the meaning of ‘ale, 
cakes, and wine’ after every few words.” “Nor 
I,” said the witty doctor, “ of your —, —, — [men- 
“oning sundry oaths], in your anecdote, my friend.” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


Py tx Exctaxp axp Irevanp (5** §. xii. 
the S. 1. 26).—Neale’s Views of Seats, are 
completed in eleven, not in six, volumes, The last 
ve form a second series, if I remember right. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Renpetead, XW. ALForD, M.A 





A Roman Banquet (5" S. xii. 506; 6% S. i, 
25, 46, 83.)—Perhaps the Abbé Macquin’s Latin 
poem Tabella Cibaria may interest C. B. 

MErvanip. 

Money Spripers (5 §. xii. 229, 254, 277, 295, 
518).—The superstition mentioned by Mr. Drer 
is common in many counties, with the addition 
that, the spider having settled on your clothes, it 
should not be removed, and that to kill it ensures 
bad luck. J. W. B. P. 


“HeYWARDEN” or “ Harwarp” (5 §, xii. 
31, 197, 256).—Verstegan (Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, Lond., 1634, p. 320), has a very 
different derivation for Howard :— 

“ Holdward. This ancient, and honourable name of 
office, hath received the injury of time, which hath 
worne it out of use, and memory. 

“ The / and d being for easinesse of sound omitted in 
the pronunciation (as in sundry other words the like is 
seene) it became of ‘ Holdward,’ which signifieth the 
governor or keeper of a castle, fort, or hold of warre, to 
be ‘ Howard,’ 

“ Which name of office, albeit we have long since lost, 
yet retaineth our realme to the high honour, and illus- 
trious ornament thereof, the great and right noble 
family unto whom it is now the sirname, and it is like 
that at first it so became to be upon the bearing of such 
a warlike honourable office and ciarge.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


A Prist sy Davin Loccan (5" S. xii. 509; 
6% S. i. 25, 166).—Catcutrensis is mistaken in 
stating that “ Loggan’s portrait of Thomas Sanders 
de Ireton may be obtained at any London print- 
seller’s.” I have for several years past been regu- 
larly inquiring for it at all the printsellers’ west 
of Temple Bar, but in vain, and have in most cases 
been told that it is a scarce print. W. 


Pore as A Dravucutsman (6 §. i. 135, 161). 
—This frontispiece appears in an edition of the 
Essay on Man, small 8vo., with the “ MS. additions, 
and variations, as in the last edition of Pope’s 
works,” and the “ Notes of William, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester.” The printers and publishers are 
“A. Strahan and T. Cadell, 1786.” In the right 
hand corner of the plate is inserted “A Banner- 
man, Sculp.,” in the left “A. Pope, Inv.” 

J. R. S. C. 

A portrait of Thomas Betterton, copied by 
Alexander Pope after Kneller, was exhibited at the 
National Portrait Exhibition in 1867 by the Earl 
of Mansfield; it was painted in oil on canvas, 
30 in. by 25 in. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall, 

I have a copy of the Essay on Man with the 
same frontispiece as that described by Mr. Austin 
Donson, but it has no couplet beneath it, and besides 
“ A. Pope, Inv.,” has below the right hand corner“ A. 
Bannerman, Sculp.” On the title-page, below the 
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title, is a clear medallion portrait of Pope, the keen 
features of which remind one somewhat of Voltaire, 
but yet have a nobleness about them that goes 
some way to prove that it was a spice of feminine 
calumny which described him as “ the wicked wasp 
of Twickenham.” My edition was printed in 1774, 
for W. Strahan and T. Cadell, in the Strand. 
James Hooper. 
Denmark Hill. 


Josern Moxon (6 §. i. 156) was born in 
1637, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and became 
hydrographer to Charles II. For some years he 
taught mathematics in Warwick Lane, London, 
where he constructed globes and maps for the 
sible. During a period of thirty-five years he 
wrote and published books on 

Astronomy and Geography, 1665, 1674, 1677 (2), 1686, 

to. 

Mechanical Dialling, 1668, 4to. 

Practical Perspective, 1670, fol. 

Navigation, 1674, 1697, dto. 

Typography, 1676, 4to, 

Geometrical Operations (out of the Dutch), 1677, 4to. 

Mechanick Exercises, 1677, 1683, 1693, 4to. 

Mechanick Exercises, in number xiv., 1677-80, 4to, 

A Mathematical Dictionary. 

He also assisted the Earl of Castlemaine in the 
description of an invention (as his lordship called 
it) of a stable and immobile globe, an explanation 
of which was published in a book, as the title-page 
states, by Joseph Moxon, F.R.S., London, 1679, 
4to. This intelligent and indefatigable mathema- 
tician died in 1700, Wituiam Prarrt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


The following short notice of Moxon appears in 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary :— 

“He was born in 1627, at Wakefie'd, in Yorkshire, 
became hydrographer to Charles II., and wrote several 
books on Navigation, Mathematics, Astronomy, Mechanic 
Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handywork, ke., and for 
some years taught mathematics in Warwick Lane, 
London, where he constructed globes, maps, kc. He 
died in 1700.’ 

Tuos. Mason. 

Glasgow. 


An account of Moxon’s works will be found in 
Timperley’s Dictionary of Printers and Printing. 
Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 
See Blake’s Biog. Dict. 
Mayfair. 


C. A. Warp. 


James Lawsoy, Action or “Ta.es 
Sxetcues,” &c. (6 §, i. 97), still lives at 
Yonkers, on the Hudson. He is much broken in 
health, and his death at any time may be looked 
for. He was a warm admirer of Edwin Forrest. 
the actor, and one of his executors; he is also a 
trustee of the Edwin Forrest Home for Decaved 
Actors. Joun Townsuenp, 

New York. 


AND 





Queen Carotine In Lonpon (6" §. i, 156)~ 
The number of the house in Portman Street wy 
22. It may interest Jaypee to be directed y 
a print of this house with the following lines;— 

“View of the Palace in Portman Street, now & 
residence of Her Most Excellent Majesty, Queen Can. 
line, 

“ Behold the place where innocence serene 
Dwells in the preeence of fair Albion's Queen, 
Where suffering virtue in a noble mind 
Calls forth the generous feelings of mankind. 
This honor'd spot, this last and famed retreat, 
Posterity shall seek with pilgrim feet ; 

And blushing, cbed the unavailing tear, 
For all that truth and goodness suffer'd here.” 
Frepk. Hewpains 


Leigh’s New Picture of London, 1834, p. 36, 
says, under the head of Portman Street, “ No. 2 
was for a short time the residence of the late Queen 
Caroline.” The question arises, Has the num- 
bering of the doors undergone any alteration sinc 
1834? G. H.§ 

Heaton Moor, 


Deror’s “Review” (6 S. i. 175).—Of this 
work the Bodleian Library only possesses vols. i-iii, 
(Feb. 19, 1704, to Feb. 6, 1706). Fama, 

Oxford. 

Romimvasi (6 §, i. 76).—E. L. M. will find 
this mountain in Peru. There is a post-housem 
it, 15,540 feet above the level of the sea. 

E. Copnam Brewe 

Lavant. 


Jewisn Prystocromy (5 §S, iv. 248; v. 275; 
xi. 497; 6 S. i. 206.)—The best evidence of the 
distinctive character of the physiognomy of th 
Jewish race is to be found in the ancient bas-reliels 
on the Arch of Titus at Rome. The captivesar 
all depicted with features which, then as nor, 
were peculiar to the Hebrew race. There iss 
well-known engraving of an ancient medal, withs 
head, supposed to be that of our Saviour, the work 
of a contemporary artist. The features are very 
decidedly of the type which we call —_ 


Letrer TO THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS, cinta 
1688 (6 §. i. 74).—Sir John Trevor was Master 
of the Rolls from Oct. 20, 1685, to March 13, 
1689, when Henry Powle held the office. 
Jan. 18, 1693, Sir John was again Master. Its 
stated in Haydn that he was a Privy Couneillor 
in 1691, and not as early as 1688. The “S 
Rict Mydd” is doubtless meant for Sir Richarl 
Myddleton, and the “Mt Ward” may be St 
Edward Ward, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Emity Colt 

Teignmouth. 

Would not the reference to the “ New Style” ia 
this letter probably bring down its date to 4 om 
siderably later period than Mr, Batter assigs 
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n spite of its somewhat crabbed contractions 


C. W. Bixyeuax. 


it, i 0 
aad antiquated spelling ? 

Ovp Views or Covent Garpen Marker (5 
g sii, 441, 469, 481; 6 S. i. 9).—My attention 
has been called to a slight inaccuracy as to dates 
gbich occurs in Mr. Austin Dossoy’s _ note 
(@ S._ xii. 441) upon Mr. Graves's picture 
of “Old Covent Garden.” Dr. Cradock was 
appointed to Covent Garden, October, 1755, and 
the registers bear his signature as rector till the 
eed of August, 1757, making the dates of his 
appointment and resignation twelve months later 
thn Mr. Donson gives them. It may not be 
uninteresting, for comparison, to know that there 
is another painting in existence upon the same 
subject, which, in all the more important particu- 
lars, coincides with that described by Mr. Georcr 
Scuarr as in the possession of the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Ishall be most happy to show my picture 
toany one interested in the matter. It was formerly 
inthe possession of the late William Cribb, the 
publisher. J. WeEbBE, 

Covent Garden Market. 

[Whilst on the subject, it may be permitted us to ask 
whether, in order to effect the recent alterations in the 
market, it really was necessary to destroy the two 
picturesque old gateways that stood one on either side of 
the church, and formed so prominent a feature in some 
of the views referred to by our correspondents. ] 


Avruors or Booxs WanTep (6 §. i. 196).— 
“Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas,” 
will be found under the title Too Late, at p. 292 of Miss 
Muloch's collected poems. HERMENTRUDE. 
“The Death of th ’owd Squire,” 
is by the late Walter Thornbury, and was first published 
in Household Words, or All the Year Round. It was 
afterwards republished in a volume of Mr, Thornbury’s 
collected pieces. Wittmor Dixon. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. i. 
77, 127, 166).— 
“Tt's a very good world that we live in,” &c. 
Can’t Mn. Wepr tell us something a little more precise 
than the “road side between Canterbury and London ’’? 
C. A, Warp, 
(6% §. i. 196.) 
“She knew a man, who knew another,” &c. 
Ed. Moore, Trial of Slim Sal. 
A. GRANGER Hutt 
“But some his royel service (fools !) disdain,” Xc., 
it from Phineas Fletcher's Purple Island, canto vii. 
sanza 10. CLE. 


HMiscellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen 
Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Dr. CHarnock has compiled this Essex vocabulary from 
well-known sources, such as Clark’s poem of John Noakes 
and Mary Styles, Halliwell’s Dictionary, Grose’s Dic- 
tonary, Forby (with Spurdens’ supplement), and the 
East Anglian, and has thus produced a full and useful 


| collection. 





We do not think he has exhausted all the 
available materials ; and in fact most compilers find that 
this is the case when their collection is printed. The 
following paseage in the preface is curious: “The 
Mithridates of Adelung gives a version of the Lord's 
Prayer in the dialect of Walden, in Essex, taken from 
Chamberlayne’s Oratio Domiaica. Upon examination, 
I found that the version in question did not relate to the 
Essex dialect at all, but to that of the Waldenses or 
Vaudois, which would seem to bear a considerable re- 
semblance to the Gaelic.”” The whole story is most 
amusing. The so-called “‘ Waldensian ” version certainly 
bears “a considerable resemblance” to Gaelic, for the 
plain reason that it ts Gaelic, pure and simple. In 
several of the old printed versions of the Lord's Prayer, 
the Gaelic version is headed “‘ Waldensis.” Why this 
strange title was selected it is hard to say ; it seems to 
have been due to some confusion between “ Gallia” and 
“ Wallia,” and to an attempt to turn the word Gaelic 
into Low Latin. However, such is the fact; and when 
once the Gaelic version was dubbed “ Waldensis,” the 
notion arose that it was meant for the dialect of the 
Waldenses, which, it need hardly be added, is a Romance 
language, not far removed from Italian, and no more 
like Gaelic than Welsh is like Spanish. Next came 
Adelung, who explained ‘‘ Waldensis” by “in der 
Mundart des Fleckens Walden in Essex, ¢.¢. in the pro- 
vincial dialect of Walden, Essex. However, it is our 
pleasing duty to record that this isa mistake, and that 
the Essex peasants speak, not Gaelic, but English. All 
who are interested in provincial dialects will no doubt 
be glad to add this little book to their collection. Some 
of the etymologies might well have been spared, as is so 
constantly the case in similar works. It can hardly add 
to an author's reputation to suggest that didal, a kind 
of spade, is derived from dibble, or from dig-awl (how are 
we to dig with an awl’), or that gol/s, the hands, is from 
the Gk. gualon, the palm of the hand, or the Latin vola ; 
or that gumption ia “‘ probably corrupted down from 
comprehension"; or that puggle, to poke the fire (merely 
the frequentative of poke) is from bevege, to stir (lan- 
guage not indicated), We could easily make corrections 
here and there, but will content ourselves with one only. 
“ Uster, formerly. Uster could, I could formerly, &c.; 
Clark, Compare Du. gister, Lat. hesternus, yesterday. 
But it may also be for used.” Certainly it may. When 
an Essex man says “I us'd to could,” he says, very un- 
grammatically, “ I used to be able,” and that is all. 


Laura Dibalzo: a Tragedy. By Richard Hengist Horne, 
(Newman & Co.) 

Tats new drama, from the pen of the veteran author of 
Gregory the Seventh and the Death of Marlowe, deals with 
Italian scenes and characters, its heroine being the wife 
of a patriot who pays with his life for the failure of his 
attempts to overturn the despot king of Naples. The 
details are studied from the narratives of Silvio Pellico, 
Poerio, and others, and the author also acknowledges his 
obligations to the late Joseph Mazzini. Many of the 
characters, we are told, are portraits. Be this as it may, 
they are finely conceived and contrasted, and the situa- 
tions are striking and effective. The speeches, which 
are carefully kept within acting limits, are vigorous, and 
rise easily at times to the needful poetical level. Mr, 
Horne thinks that, in these days, there is little hope for 
his work upon the stage. But it seems to us that an 
actress like Miss Bateman, for instance, would be well 
fitted for such a part as Laura Dibalzo, A more serious, 
objection to its representation is that, although it calls 
forth our warmest sympathies by its display of fortitude 
and patriotism, it is perhaps too unrelievedly painful for 
sensitive audiences, 
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The Extravagancas of J. R. Planché, Esq. (Somerset 
Herald), 1825-71. Edited by T. F. Dillon Croker and 
Stephen Tucker (Rouge Croix). 5 vols. (French.) 

Ir is pleasant to chronicle the appearance of a testimonial 
edition of the Extravaganzas of Mr. Planché, and it is 
still pleasanfer to think that the author has preserved 
strength enough to see through the press the five volumes 
of which it is composed. It is not in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that a review of pieces which were the 
delight of the more intelligent playgoer of the early and 
middle part of the century will be sought, nor is it there 
that illustrations of Mr. Planché’s sparkling rhymes, 
his fluent versification, and his marvellous ; ower of para- 
phrase will be expected. Still, apart from their literary 
and dramatic merits—both of which are great, and de- 
serve full acknowledgment—there is one aspect of these 
volumes that commends them especially to readers of 
antiquarian taste. In no work that we know is the ivy- 
like growth of oblivion over matters of temporary interest 
so well shown. We have here the instance of an author 
acting as his own commentator and supplying the expla- 
nations and references without which plays written by 
a living man, but necessarily ephemeral in character, 
would be now almost as incomprehensible as the comedy 
of manners of the Suakspearian epoch, or indeed that 
Athenian comedy, one specimen of which is most happily 
paraphrased in the present collection. We can, indeed, 
fancy many a point of social manners and customs, as well 
as many a matter of dramatic history, settled hereafter 
for the benefit of readers of “N. & Q.” by references to 

these delightful volumes. 


English Men of Letters.— Defoe. 
millan & Co.) 

Truty said one of our valued correspondents, not long 
ago, “‘N. & Q.’ has long hands.” We have been struck 
afresh with this verity in the course of some reflecticns 
to which Mr. Minto’s excellent account of Defoe gave 
rise in our mind, There appeared little doubt that the 
versatile genius of the author of Robinson Crusoe was 
suitably remunerated for his exertions, occult as they 
were, on behalf of the Government in Scotland. But 
what shape precisely the remuneration took does not 
appear to have been clear to Mr. Minto. One of our 
contributors has lately shown the mode adopted, and it 
must have been a satisfactory one for Defoe's pocket; we 
are not here concerned with his honour. “ Daniel De Foe,” 
Mr. Surrey tells us, in the first number of our new 
series (ante, p. 6), “ for his good services by the Review, 
has ten shillings sterling p' an™ at least from every Pres- 
byterian Minister, and many gifts from the Communion, 
and otherwise.” There seems to be a sort of irony about 
the fate that decreed “gifts from the Communion” as 
the reward of one who was least of all the servant of 
Truth. We have found Mr. Minto a most able guide and 
companion through the Protean transformations of 
Defoe. He is‘even, it seems to us, somewhat too much 
carried away by admiration for Defoe’s unquestionable 
genius into occasional oblivion of his equally unquestion- 
able mendacity. We ourselves prefer the author of 
Robinson Crusoe to almost any other character that 
Daniel Defoe ever played. 


The Genealogist. Edited by G. W. Marshall, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
Our interesting and vaiuable confrére enters upon the 
new year with plenty of good cheer, and promises to run 
a long career of useful service in the cause of genealogical 
truth. The portrait of Sir James Wilford lends additional 
life to the opening article by the learned editor; but we 
wish Dr. Marshall would not fall in with the inelegant 
practice,so much in vogue among genealogists, of quoting 
passages from wills entirely devoid either of nominatives 


By W. Minto. (Mac- 





or of verbs, The Visitation of Lincolnshire, 
from vol. iii., reminds us occasionally of some 
needed cautions of Banks, on the limited 
ascribed to this class of genealogical material 
supported by other proofs. ‘ Ferne” and “ 
alias Hall” are.instances in point. The pe 

“ Segar Roll” contributed by Mr. Greenstres$ 
some very interesting coats, but we cannot think 
line of descent from an assumed original cing 
really more than matter of faith. It certainly 
yet matter of evidence. We are glad to see 


Pink and others of our own correspondents len 
aid to the Genealogist. 

Mr, C. Kecan Pavt’s paper in this month's Mj 
Century, “ The Proper Use for the City Chu 
brave protest against the further demolition of 
and spires that still cluster around the domeof S& 


Mr. Exuiot Srocx’s new edition of the Z 
like, announced by us, axte, p. 128, as in course 
paration, is now ready. 

We are glad to hear that it is proposed toe 
some public recognition, to the value of Mr, 
Grove’s labours in behalf of Biblical Hi 
Geography. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publi 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS, generally, should understand 
they act in contravention of the Post Office 
when they affix MS. to post-cards. 

W. H. P. (Belfast).—The picture represents the 
in the house of the Pharisee, and is now in Sale 
the Accademia di Belle Arti, Venice, No. 513; 
ane by the “ Eredi di Paolo,” that is, the 
neirs of Paolo Veronese, or the assistants of that 
who, after his death, did up his pictures, and 
what they had much better have left untouched. 

Drrpey.—J. R. Toorne writes :—‘‘ Can any 
me a reference to the ‘ Notice to Correspondent 
three or four years ago, in which it was stated that 
died in 1700, not in 1701?” 

F. R.—Wilkie’s “ Village Politicians” is in @ 
seesion of Lord Mansfield, at Caen Wood, Ham 

W. M. B.—A Manual of Heraldry, by Charles 
M.A., will probably answer your purpose, 

J. W.—Secure Mrs, Cowden Clarke's Coneo 
Shakspeare. 

C. E. D.—See ante, p. 176. 

G. E.—The height applies to the wearer. 

E. R. (“ Divi-divi.”)—See ante, p. 126. 

J. W. Mrrcneti.—Frame and send your query, 

M. A. H.—Impossible ; bat as soon as practic 

D, I. M.—Now under consideration ; you shall 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 0 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to ret 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








